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Poetry. 


BIVER SONG. 


BY F. B. SANBORN. 





———— 


Air:—Srignal Banks. 


When morning smiles on tree and flood, 
And happy birds awake, 
The gliding boat beneath the wood 
An easy path may make ; 
The flashing waters kiss the prow, 
And dance around the oar,— 
To-morrow’s stream, as smooth as now 
Shall know its path no more. 
The years may come, the years may go, 
Though we be far away, 
The gentle river still shall flow 
As calmly as to-day. 


In Winter's prime, a merry throng, 
Above the frozen plain 
The nimble skaters dart along, 
And sing their careless strain ; 
In skilful sport their names they trace 
Upon the marble floor,— 
The falling snows the lines efface, 
And suns of Spring still more. 
The years will come, the years will go, 
Though we be far away, 
The gentle river still shall flow 
As calmly as to-day. 


The faithless stream forgets the boat 
He fondly kissed but now,— 
The sky forgets the clouds that float 
Across her azure brow,— 
But Memory’s waves the forms retain 
That crossed her liquid glass 
Nor have we lived the years in vain 
However swift they pass ; 
Then let them come, or let them go ; 
Though we be far away, 
Forever through our hearts shall flow 
The thoughts that rise to-day. 


<2 - @- 


For the Commonwealth. 
DEVOTION. 
BY MISS A. W. SPRAGUE. 


I worship at great Nature’s shrine, 
Devout as any saint 
That bows before the ‘Great White Throne” 
The past has loved to paint: 
My temple is the Universe, 
Its dome the arching sky, 
Its lamps the glorious burning stars, 
The clouds its imagery. 


The Ocean my baptismal t, 
The “holy water” there ; 

The fruits of earth God's sacrament, 
And all may in it share ; \ 

The Earth my Virgin Mother purg, 
To whom all kneel and pray ; 

Ave Maria! says my soul— 
She answers me alway. 

The crucifix to which I bend 
Is God's own Bow of Light, 

I count the stars, like Catholic 
Who tells his beads at night ; 

The morning mist that graceful floats, 
And lingers on the hill, 

Makes e’en the mountain seem to me 
A nun, white-veiled and still. 

And 0, that mighty Organ grand, 
Whose countless thousand keys 
Are ecattered through the Universe, 

And swept by every breeze,— 
How does my utmost spirit thrill— 
Spell-bound with magic wand— 

Beneath those grand and solemn strains 
Waked by the Master Hand! 

I join this hymn of Nature's choir, 
That binds me as a spell ; 

With Nature's Beautiful in prayer 
I whisper, ‘all is well :" 

Tis always Sabbath unto me, 
And hallowed is the sod ; 

Needs no priest at my altar there— 
Where dwells the Living God. 


=: o- -______—_————- } 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHILOSOPHY. 
Ne. IIl. 


BY W. T. HARRIS. 


FREEDOM. 





shows itself to be merely a complement of 
another and thus a new unity arises still more 
comprehensive. Each new category arrived 








| ing, 
Of course this series must begin with the sim- 
plest which is Being, and end with the most 
_conplex which is Spirit or self-conscious Reason. 
The series ends when it comes to a category 
_ which is its own other, for then it does not go 
| beyond itself and cannot. That which can only 
| change into itself is eternal; and this is the 
_nature of Spirit, which is self-conscious i.e. has 
itself for its ohject or other being. It isa closed 
circle. In thinking, the pure subject, (ego) 
‘determines itself as object i.e. as some particu- 
ilar thought. “Cogito, ergo sum.” “In that deed 
| (ergo) I am.” 
The universal (ego) in the particular (thought) 
| becomes the individual. 

(Note.—For the first application of this inhe- 
rent dialectic here alluded to, see Plato, especial- 
ly in “Parmenides” and “The Sophist.” The 
famous antinomies of Kant, as well as the so- 
called sophisms of the ancients, arise in the dia- 
lectic element and are only its second or nega- 
tive stage. All men of insight in whatever 
province of human activity, have seen in some 
form this dialectical nature of things and indi- 
cated the same. In a work entitled “Alchemy 
and the Alchemists” published by Crosby and 
Nichols in 1857, one will find a host of illustra- 
tions of this, quoted from the much-abused wise 
men of the Middle Ages.) 

V. 
The separation of the ideal and real makes 


progress and development possible. 

What in thought we call the dialectic, is in 
Nature called power or force. It is a self-con- 
tradiction solving itself. Without this separa- 
tion of the ideal and real there could be no 
power. 

A steel spring exists ideally in a certain 
form; compress it and it is really in a differ- 
ent form and thus a contradiction, and thus 
power is manifested. Heat and water exist 
ideally in a more extended space; and if we 
confine them together in a steam engine, a con- 
tradiction arises and we have a power which 
will do our bidding. The mind posits ideally 
my hand over my head, it rises immediately and 
forcibly from my side to that position. 

VI. 

Being must be ideally and really in the free 
being, for if the being is not a self-contained 
being, i.e., a totality, there can be be no sum- 
ming up of its existence in a volition. 

Suppose it were possible for a merely depend- 
ent being (or being-for-others) to become self- 
conscious, it would know a somewhat else than 
itself in order to know its own essence, and of 
course it could not will. A limb would know the 
heart to contain its being. If it could will or 
determine itself, then it would include its es- 
sence and the heart would belong to it and not 








| this process of the evolution through self-nega- 
tion is called the “dialectic.” An abstraction | new state should require a new necessitating 


2. According to the first principle (a.1.) 


lacks something (development) to give it truth. | totality of conditions; but it cannot precede 
Hence in the simple there is found something | itself, and the previous state was already abso- 
else implied, and thus we have got a twofold _lutely conditioned by the existing totality ; hence, 
whose elements are mutually complemental, and the state which has become, and the state which 
hence we have a new somewhat which again | has ceased, were both necessitated by the same 


totality of conditions. 


3. Since, therefore, two unlike states arise from 
the same necessity, it follows that neither is neces- 
| at is a more complete totality than the preceed- | sarily so; but that both are indifferent to the 
because it contains that and its opposite. | totality, and that it is a chance that one state 


should be rather than another. 


(¢.) 


the neat. 
is followed by a different actual totality, 


tuality, plus other possibilities. 





What has resulted from the foregoing (a and 
|b) is this: J¢ cannot be true that the actuality of | 
‘one moment exclusively determines the actuality of | 


1. If then, the actual totality of one moment 
2. It follows that the first totality was an ac- 


‘3. A somewhat which exists potentially or 
ideally to itself and at the same time actually, 


is self-conscious being and a free will. For al- 
though we speak of an unconscious being as, her that her audience was ready, and the work 


‘having an ideal, yet that ideal does not exist | would get on much faster if the needles kept 


———— 


& A GOLDEN WEDDING: 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
— 


_BY LOUISA M. ALCorTrT. 


said I, laying down the paper from which I had 
been reading an account of a golden wedding 
to my friend, as we sat sewing on her bridal 
gear. 

“I will if I ever have one, and I hope it may 

do some young Beatrice and Benedick as much 
good as the first one I ever saw did me and my 
spouse that is to be. De you know, Kate, I 
never should have had any wedding at all if it 
had not been for that “family festival,” as you 
call it.” 
_ “That is challenging me to ask all about it, 
so tell away while I finish these everlasting 
frills. Thank heaven, I geo} never have to do 
the like for myself.” 

Sallie smiled a superior smile, and sat rock- 

ing and recalling some pleasant experience so 
| busily that she quite forgot me, till I reminded 








for it, and hence, the power to realize it lies, me to nimble tongues. 


without it, in another. 


| 


Hence, it is evident that 
| necessity is not an absolute category, and that it 


“You remember a conversation we had a year 
ago, Kate ?” she began, with a look in which 





applies to the results of thought, but not to it as; Malice, mirth and embarrassment were ludi- 


subject. 
XIII. 


Motives are frequently regarded as external 
somewhats which constrain rational action and 
deprive it of freedom. 

1. All intelligent beings act in view of a cer- 
tain end, which is to them a motive. 

2. If there is one best way, intelligence must 
choose it, or not act intelligently. 

3. Hence, the intelligent is not free. 

A motive has its being in the totality which 
thinks it and does not possess reality until the 
mind-gives it to it by realizing it. It arises 
through the thinking, which abstracts from some 


be a motive. To say that a motive constrains 
the mind or will, is to hold that a non-existent 
constrains an existent. 


XIV. 
It is held by many that we are immediately 


conscious of our freedom, and yet that we are 
entirely incompetent to comprehend how it is. 
If freedom was an object of immediate con- 
sciousness, it would follow that it was a mere 
phenomenon, and as such it could have little 
significance. But freedom is the profoundest 
meditation possible, and is the essence of. spirit, 
on which account it requires the deepest phi- 
losophy to comprehend it. What leads the un- 
thinking into the mentioned error, is the mistak- 
ing spontaneity for freedom. Spontaneity may 
be a fact of consciousness, but that is not free- 
dom by itself, but merely one element of the 
same. A worm would be free if spontaneity 


were all. 
(C.) Practical. 


XV. 
Ilistory has for its content the becoming of 
freedom and every phase has its significance. 
XVI. 
Since man is a union of two elements—the 





it to the heart. 
VII. 

It the animal has not self-consciousness, his | 
totality exists to him in the form of necessity and | 
is called instinct. He does not exist ideally to | 
himself and hence is not as yet absolutely for | 
himself. 
VIII. 


In man this distinction becomes a conscious 
one, and thus he becomes an ego which makes 
all its object; not only the particular of the 
(which the animal could not trans- 
Whereas, 


senses, | 
cend) but the totality of instinct. 
the animal had no personality on account of its | 
inability to make the universal its object, man, | 
on the other hand, can consciously separate the 
ideal and real and unite them in a volition. | 


And here we have will. 
IX. 
Man’s ideal is Reason; if he makes it real he 
does a reasonable deed. The difference be- 
tween the ideal and real is decreased by a good 


deed, but increased by an evil deed. 

If one does a reasonable deed he realizes 
himself and removes the contradiction between 
his ideal and real. If, on the other hand, he 
acts unreasonably he sets up a contradiction to 
himself and reduces himself to a nullity. 

(B.) Polemical. 
x 





(A.) Exposition. 
IL 

The essence of man is freedom; a state of | 
being which is not free is a contradiction to its | 


essence. Llence the problem of Life is the at- | 
m se a 8 % j 
tainment of freedom, or the realization of the | 
: : é i ‘ j 

essence of man, which he is at first unconscious | 
of. 


II 


In order to be free, a being must know itself’ 


and will itself If a somewhat has its being 


in another, i.e. depends upon another, it can- | 


not be free, for it is not a self-contained and 
hence has no self to know or realize. 
Ill. 
No simple being can be a free being. For 
the simple lacks properties or determinations. 


It cannot be an activity, hence, neither selt- 


conscious nor selt-realizing. 
The abstract is essentially a self-contradic- 
tion. Pure matter 


(devoid of form) is not the material of any- 


Pure being is nothing. 


A seed is something more than it: ap- 
Thus 


is untrue, or a contradiction, 


thing. 
pears: weally itis a tree, really it is not. 
any abstraction 


because it is a somewhat devoid of its develop- | 


ment, in which alone consists its truth. 


IV. 


The simple tends to return to itself through 
| 


self-nezation, or, in a word, it “asserts” itself. 


To assert one’s self is to make one’s not me | 


identical with the me, or to exist dually as subject 
and object, and tnifally, tor both are the same 
being. God's “not me” is chaos or pure space, 
which he eternally cancels and brings to iden- 


tity with himself, in a chain of created beings | 
rising from the merely mechanical existence, | 

SRats ; | 
through the physical, to the organic, whose | 


swallowing that of Freedom. 


| tion, is not free. 


The category of necessity is conceived as 


difficulty may be presented as follows : 

1. Any act of a being must be conditioned 
by his constitution. 

2. Whatever is conditioned is not free. 

3. Hence man, conditioned by his constitu- 


xI. 


not always act according to his constitution (or 
' rationally) it is to be said that a thinking being 
does not have any such “ready-made” constitu- 
tion as this view implies. 
| Reason is the self-definition of thought, and 
“hence only is as the resu’t of its own activity, 
‘although this is the paradox of paradoxes. The 
'eategory of cause and effect does not apply 
|here, neither does that of Necessity and Con- 
‘tingence. Let it be assumed as an absolute 
‘eategory and its dialectic will force it into its 
| opposite. An exposition of this will furnish a 
' good illustration to the remarks upon the dia- 

lectic in TY. 
XII. 
Is Necessity the Absolute ! 

(a.) 

1. All things are necessitated ? each is neces- 
‘sitated by the totahty of conditions; hence, 
whatever is, must be so, and under the condi- 
| tions cannot be otherwise. 
| 2. Thingschange; something new begins and 


something old ceases; but in each case the thing 
)in its new state is so, “because necessitated by 
the totality of conditions ;” hence, the totality 
of conditions must be a different one from that 
before. 

3. Thus the totality changes; but it must be 
necessitated by the totality of conditions ; and 


last link (man) is a spiritual being of “His thus it necessitates itself and necessity and ne- 


In Nature this “retarn to 


Image.” 


through the negation of its real. 


of the plant. 


itself 
through self-negation ” is illustrated by the de- 
velopment of a germ into what it is ideally, 
The seed | 


{ 
cessitated becomes one. 


(b.) 
How Can Necessity Necessitate Itself? 


. 


The ordinary | 


Leaving out of view the fact that man does | 


ideal and the real—we find a twofold province 
of freedom. One province includes the ideal 
and can be realized under all external circum- 
stances; it is the victory of the spirit over it- 
self; renunciation of its p aticular wants and 
desires and an elevation to the universal. This 
is called Stoicism. Carlyle, in Sartor Resartus, 


‘describes it when he says the ‘Fraction of Life | 


can be increased in value not so much by in- 
creasing your Numerator as by lessening your 
Denomenator. Nay, unless my Algebra deceive 
me, Unity itself, divided by Zero, will give In- 
Make thy claim of wages a zero, then; 


” 


finity. 

thou hast the world under thy feet. 
XVII. 

The other province is Time and Space—it is 


conquer as his birthright. This requires the 


der which this union of man with men takes 
| place are Society and the State. 
XVIII. 

The immediate result of Society is the divi- 
‘sion of labor. Through this the perfection of 
skill is achieved. The isolation or division pro- 
|gresses to a point so simple that the labor is 
| merely mechanical, when the human creature 
‘deftly inserts a machine in his place and is free 
from the thraldom. 

Thus arises the highest individuality and di- 
| versity in society, while on the other hand the 
most complete unity results as the effect of 
/complete interdependence. Each works for 
himself and yet for all. The shoemaker de- 
pends upon the whole community for custom, 
and they upon him for shoes. 

Through money as the machinery of ex- 
| change this is rendered possible. 
‘chinery in general Man turns the ‘“not-me, 
(Time and Space) which stands over against 
him threatening to devour him, against itself so 
that it no longer opposes him, but cancels its 
own opposition and results in the reasonable or 
the realization of the me. (It is the insigit 
into this point and the use of it as his basis 
that makes H.C. Cary the greatest of Political 


” 


Economists.) 
XIX. 


In society man mediates himself through his 
fellow man. He seeks his private ends, but 
through the universal as means. The State, on 
the other hand, is the realization of the uni- 
versal. It exists for itself, and the individual 
as such, exists only for it. The individual is 
the means for the State as the universal is the 


means for the individual in society. In this re- 


spect the State is the highest form of the reali- | four set out on a ten mile walk to visit several 


zation of Freedom. 
xx 


actual its potentiality, and thus makes a motive. | 
If the motive becomes actualized it ceases to | 


Through ma-' 


| crously blended. 

“Yes; and I also remember that though we 
both agreed that marriage was slavery, that 
liberty was better than love, and that neither 
of us would ever change our opinion, one of us 
has already turned traitor, and not only exults 
in her perfidy, but tries to beguile others into 
bondage.” 

“I'll thank you not to pucker my work in 
your indignation, dear,” placidly answered my 
recreant friend, adding, with the matronly air 
brides so soon acquire—“We thought ourselves 
very wise, but we shall both discover that Na- 
ture is wiser still and be glad to mind her as 
dutiful daughters should.” 

“Don’t moralize, Sallie, but tell your story, 
and convince me if you can.” 

“You won’t own it if I do. Our vows of 
celibacy were taken in the winter time when 
hearts like plants are apt to lie asleep, or grow 
very slowly and only blossom in artificial heat. 
But as spring comes on, all manner of unsus- 
pected longings begin to stir, pale hopes grow 
green again, fresh aspirations begin to climb, 
and affections to stretch out little tendrils grop- 
ing for something strong to lean upon.” 

“Which means that you wanted some one to 
love. Why don’t you say so plainly and not 
meander about, spouting rigmaroles and bud- 
ding what’s-their names, like a metaphysical gar- 
dener. Every one ferments in the spring, and 
it’s a mercy they do, for what would become of 
hotel keepers and mountain guides, if your 
“green-longings” and “climbing aspirations” did 
not set people to walking to and fro upon the 
face of the earth.” 


| 








to romance in all things and meander at their 
own sweet will. If you keep interrupting you 
will never hear the story, for I am to go out with 
David at five. Last June I went, as you know, 
to spend the summer with my old school mate 
;up among the Berkshire hills. Gay times we 
had, for Mary's brother was at home, and a cer- 
tain friend of mine who had a habit of appear- 
ing at places where I went quite . accidentally 
| and very opportunely, happened to come there 
as a quiet place in which to study.” 

“So your atfectional tendrils fell to twining, 
and the gentleman cheerfully made himself a 
trellis for your sake, instead of studying his 
books as he should have done.” 

“Thank you tor giving me a lift over that 
trying part of my story, Kate. You see we | 
had been friends for a long while and never 
thought of anything else till that summer. 
Even then we did not “philander” as you say, | 


though we soon found that we had changed to | 











the Objective province which Man is bound to! one another. I was troubled when I discover- | 


‘ed how much I liked my friend, and took ocea- | 


| 


co-operation of the Race. The two forms un- gion, as young people are fond of doing, to air | 


my opinions upon marriage, and my firm de- 


| terminations never never to change them. Da- 5 yp : 
vid did not agree upon that point, but in vari- | Ure my edition of Chapman 8 Museeus, (which 
jin the book form is already more rare than 


| Isaac Iaggard’s first imprint) I am emboldened 


} 


ous twilight chats we all had together he show- 
| ed me that he was afraid of poverty, and dared 
}not marry till he had made his fortune. I 
| should have been relieved on hearing that, but 
| I regret to say I was not, and I found myself 
| thinking his views rather sordid, while my own 
' began to look rather selfish. Neither said any- 
| thing about love, but tried to enjoy the pres- 
‘ent, forget the future, and ignore the time 
| when we should part, David to make his for- 
tune, I to enjoy my liberty, and both to live 
our lives alone.” 
| “Sensible persons, I respect you there. 
la pity you ever changed your minds.” 
| «J would not have you for my bridesmaid if 
I thought you really meant so, Kate. I have 
‘hopes of you, however, since I have seen you 
|adore a year-old lord of creation and submit 
to his petty tyranny, and feel assured that 
when your David comes you won't say, ‘go 


It’s 


” 


away, I’m busy.’ 
more cambric; don’t forget it when you go 
| out. 

| Sallie laughed till the tears stood in her merry 
brown eyes at ihe only reply vouchsafed her, 
and Sallie’s friend with somewhat testy dignity 
begged her to go on. 

| «Well, my love, we had a very happy sum- 
“mer, leading the lives of gipsies and enjoying 
‘such entire freedom that I for one got rather 
tired of it—the freedom, not the summer nor 


' 


'the society. 


| green nooks and say good-bye to them, for our 


holiday was nearly over. Just as we had turn- | 


‘i - . ; ° 
In Stoicism we have a merely negative or e:l our faces homeward, in the early afternoon, 


subjective freedom. 
where its negation is most violent. 


It is the most trammeled | a heavy shower blew up, drenching us complete- 
We | 


| ly but by no means dampening our spirits. 


What if the zealot does succeed in living on | took council while the floods descended and 


bread and water, and in sleeping ina tub? It; Fred, Molly's brother, as leader of the troop, | 
-consumes all his time to effect this renunciation, | decided that it was best to go to a house not | 
and at least he is occupied with his bodily wants | far off whose owner he chanced to know. Be- | 
as much as the epicure. The true freedom con- 
sists in living up to the civilization and joyfully 
entering into the labors of humanity, for Time 
_and Space are conquered not by me as an n- 
1. If necessity constrains itself to change, the dividual, but by my universal me, (Reason or 
rots or is negated and absorbed in the growth! new state must arise without a previous change Personality, as Mr. Alcott would call it) which 
In thought on the other hand, | of conditions. : 


jis realized in the State. 


ing in just the mood for adventures we splashed 


mile of mud found ourselves before a red farm 
house stanling under a pair of ancient elms 
with a patriarchal air which promised hospi- 
table treatment and good cheer. 
speedily fulfilled by the lively old woman who 





IL 
“How I should like to see one of these family 
festivals. Be sure to invite me to yours, Sallie,” 


“ Persons situated as I am must be allowed | 


One breezy September day we | 


away a moist and mirthful party, and after a | 


A promise | 


came trotting out with an energetic “Shoo!” | 
for the speckled hens congregated in the porch | 
and hearty welcome for the weather beaten 
travellers. 


like drownded kittens.” 

These directions were given with such vigor- 
ous illustrations, and the old face shone with 
such friendly zeal that we all submitted at once, 
sure that the kind soul was pleasing herself in 
serving ns. Abel, a staid farmer of forty, obey- 
ed his mother’s order regarding the “men folks,” 
and Phebe, a pretty girl of sixteen, led Molly 
and me to her room and offered us her best. 
While repairing damages we made a discovery 
that added much to the romance and enjoy- 
ment of our adventure. A smart gown lay 
outspread upon the bed suggesting that some 
festival was afoot; and a few questions elicited 
these facts from Phebe. Grandpa had seven 
son and three daughters, all living, all married, 
and all blessed with flocks of children. Grand- 
pa’s birth-day was always celebrated by a family 
gathering, but to-day being the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his wedding, the various honseholds had 
decided to keep it with unusual ceremony, and 
all were coming for a supper, a dance, and “a 


sing” at the end. 

Upon hearing this, Molly and I proposed 
an immediate departure ; but Grandma Blake 
would rot hear of it, for the shower had settled 
into a steady rain, our clothes must be dried, 
the horses were both away to bring the chil- 
dren home, and she insisted on our all staying 
to enjoy the fun in a neighborly way. Taking 
the matter into our own hands we said we 
would, and, arrayed in two of Phebe’s second- 
best gowns, with white aprons and a rustic or- 
nament stuck here and there to hide misfits, we 
went down to join the gentlemen. They were 
in the solemn best parlor, but greeted us with 
a laugh, for both were en costume. David's 
height put Abel’s wardrobe out of the question, 
and grandpa, taller than any of his seven good- 
ly sons, supplied him with a sober suit, roomy, | 
square-skirted and venerable, which became 
him, and with his beard produced the curious 
effect of a youthful patriarch. Fred, with an 
eye to effect, had laid hands on an old uniform, 
in which he looked like a volunteer of 1812. 
They agreed to stay without a murmur, and all 
of us entered into the spirit of the hour with a 
heartiness which won the family and placed us 
in friendly relations at once. 

Fred went out somewhere with Abel, Mary 
and I helped Phebe lay a long table to receive 








And there for honey bees have sought in vain, 
And beat from thence, have lighted there again. 
About her neck hung chains of pebble-stone, 


Which, lightened by her neck, like diamonds shone, ete: 


| Beautiful as this is, it is open to the objectior. 


“Sakes alive!” she said “you be in a mess made by Miiller to the old erotic writers, thay 
ain’t you? Come right in and make yourself they dwell on details too much. 
ter hum. Abel, take the men folks up cham- 
ber and fit ’em out with anything dry you kin account of the festival of Venus, and compare it 
lay your hands on. Phebe, see to these poor with Museus, in Chapman : 
little creeters and bring ’em down lookin’ less | 


Or take, if you please, Marlowe's oft-quoted 


“The men of wealthy Sestos every year, 

For his sake, whom their goddess held so dear, 

Rose-cheeked Adonis, kept a solemn feast ; 

Thither resorted many a wandering guest 

To meet their loves ; such as had none at all, 

Came lovers home from this great festival ; 

For every street, like to a firmament, 

Glistened with breathing stars, who, where they went, 

Frighted the melancholy earth, which deem‘d 

Eternal heaven to burn, for so it seem’d 

As if another Phaeton had got 

The guidance of the sun’s rich chariot.” 

(Dyce's Marlowe, Vol. III., p. 9.) 

Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, then, was nota 

translation, nor even a paraphrase, but it was a 

| Very popular book in its day. 

' There were seven editions of it prior to 1638, 
or within the first forty years of its publication. 
The titles of these are given in Dyce’s Marlowe, 

; Vol. IIL; the dates are, 1598, 1600, 1606, 1609, 

| 1613, 1629, 1637. All but the first of these con- 

| tain Chapman’s continuation, of which I will 
| also give a specimen. 
| page of the “Third Sestyad” in Dyce’s edition 


| above named. 





Sweet Hero, left upon her bed alone, 

And nothing with her but a violent crew 

Of new come thoughts, that yet she never knew, 
Even to herself a stranger, was much like 

Th’ Iberian city that War’s hand did strike 

By English force in princely Essex’ guide, 

When peace assured her towers had fortified, 

And golden-fingered India had bestowed 

Such wealth on her that strength and empire flow'd 
Into her turrets, and her virgin waist 

The wealthy girdle of the seas embrac’d ; 

Till our Leander that made Mars his Cupid. 

For soft love-suits, with iron thunders chid ; 

Swum to her town, dissolved her virgin zone ; 

Led in his power, and made Confusion 

Run through her streets amazed, that she supposed 
She had not been in her own walls enclosed, 

But rapt by wonder to some foreign state, 

Seeing all her issue so disconsolate. etc. 


I suppose there are hardly any bold enough 
to call this account of the attack on Cadiz in 
1596 by Essex and Lord Howard, a translation 
or a paraphrase from the Greek. But the mis- 
nomer of calling the joint poem of Marlowe and 
Chapman a translation, is very old, and is not 
to be wondered at, perhaps. 

Anthony a Wood, who was eight years old 
when Chapman published his genuine transla- 
tion, says in his Athene Oxonienses, (Vol. II. 
col. 8, 9, Bliss’s edition,) “‘Some time betore his” 
(Marlowe’s) “death, he had begun and made a 
considerable progress in the poem called Hero 
and Leander, which was afterwards finished by 
George Chapman, who fell short (as ’tis said,) 





the coming feast, and David, begging grandma 
to consider him one of her own boys, fell to | 
work with us, while little Wat tumbled about | 
in every one’s way quite wild with excitement, | 
and grandma stood in her pantry like a cu- 
linary general, swaying a big knife for a ba- 
ton as she issued orders, and inarshalled her 
forces, the busiest and merriest of us all. 





Piterary Lebvictv. 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE AND GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. 

| To the Editor of the Commonwealth. } 

Since you have been so good as to publish en- | 


'to trouble you with something more on the same 
|subject. I may have been thought to speak too 
| unceremoniously of the great poet Marlowe, for 
' whom I have, indeed, a great admiration. He 
idied young, (only thirty,) and yet he enriched 
| our language with some of the sweetest and | 
‘noblest verse. Time would no doubt have cor- | 
rected the irregularity of his genius, and of his | 
‘life, and had he lived, as Chapman did, to old 
| age, we should have had no doubt who of | 
| Shakspeare’s period stood next to him as poet | 
and dramatist. I have spoken in aeparegy 
ment of his learning, but it may be he was as | 
‘learned as Shakspeare, and he certainly had | 
‘that which no school could ever supply. His! 

Hero and Leander is now, probably, the best | 
known of all his works, and it is a thousand | 
| pities he did not live to finish it; for though I 
consider it far inferior to the original of Mu- 





magnificent poem, and I agree with Anthony 

| a’ Wood in considering it much above Chapman’s 
‘continuation. Let every one have his due,—if | 
' Marlowe could not equal Chapman in transla- 


‘tion, (as few ever have) he was more than his | 


peer in original composition. 

To show the reader how just was Chapman’s 
protest against considering his translation “all 
one with Maister Marloe’s poem” I will quote 
the beginning of Marlowe’s Hero and Leander. 


The first Sestyad. 

On Hellespont, guilty of true love's blood, 
In view and opposite, two cities stood, 
Sea-borderers. disjoined by Neptune's might : 
The one Abydos, the other Sestos height. 
At Sestos Hero dwelt ; Hero the fair, 
Whom young Apollo courted for her hair, 
And offered as a dower his burning throne, 
Where she should eit for men to gaze upon 
The outside of her garments were of lawn, 
The lining. purple silk. with gilt stars drawn , 
Her wide sleeves green. and bordered with a grove, 
Where Venus in her naked glory strove 
To please the careless and disdainful eyes 
} Of proud Adonis, that before her lies ; 
| Iler kirtle blue, whereon was many 3 stain, 
| Made with the blood of wretched lovers distin. 

Upon her head she wore a myrtle wresth, : 
From whence her veil reached to the ground beneath. 
Her veil was artificial flowers snd leaves, 
Whore workmanship both man and beast decsives. 
Many would praise the sweet smell as she pass'd, 
When ‘twas the odor that her breath forth cast. 


of the spirit and invention of Marlowe in the 
performance thereof. It was printed at Lon- 
don, 1606 in qu., and whether before that time 
I knew not. Others say that this translation of 
Hero and Leander was done by Chapman alone 
without Marlowe.” Here we get the first evi- 
dence of this error since the preface of Chap- 
man to his own translation. It was repeated 
by Warton, Malone, Lowndes, Mason and 
others. 

It remains, to say something more of Chapman 
himself. He was born according to some in 1557, 
but probably in 1559 ; that is, five years before 
Shakspeare, whom he also outlived, dying in 
1634. He was, therefore, a contemporary of Jo- 
seph Scaliger (1540-1609) but not of the elder 
Scaliger who died in 1558 ; whether he would 
have reckoned it an honor to be named in the 
same sentence with those illustrious pedants is 
not at all doubtful, since he calls such men “the 
spawns of candlesticks,” “such dormice as wake 
sleeping ;” “and so,” he adds, “shall know noth- 
ing either in life or death, when every truly 
learned man’s knowledge especially begit 6.’ 
That he reckoned himself one of these “truly 
learned” men, all his prefaces testify ; and so 
he was, though he did not go through the reg- 
ular course of the University, nor aim at those 
niceties of scholarship which delight men of 
less genius. His translations were slighted in 
his own times, and for two centuries after al- 
most wholly neglected, though Pope did not 
hesitate to borrow from him, and, what is more 
strange, to praise his “fiery spirit.” Johnson 
too, mentions him, in his pompous way. But | 
one of his first modern admirers, strange to 
scy, was William Godwin, who called his trans- 


” 


I copy from the eighth | 


‘ean give no account of; the beanty of which 
Chaucer and Chapman had the secret.” 

The rugged strength of his diction, softened 
oftentimes into the sweetest melody ; the vigor 
of his imagination, the sublimity and force of 
his ideas,—in these perhaps he has had equals ; 

but surely no translator ever came near him in 
that noble enthusiasm for his original, ard that 
proud mastery of the style and the matter, 
| which are his marked characteristics. Other 
|men are servile translators. Chapman is a 
jlordly one. Some have censured him for this, 
‘and blamed his translations as “licenses, bold 
‘ones, and utterly redundant.” I, with Chap- 
| man himself, have “taken those liberal redun- 
‘dances rather as the necessary overflowing of 
|Nilus, than rude or harmful torrents swoln 
with headstrong showers.” It may be doubted 
if any more literal version has ever preserved 
| 20 well the spirit of the piece translated as 
veach and all of Chapman’s do. His notes to 
| Hero and Leander, which I have copied, and 
his preface to the Satire of Juvenal, from which 
, I have quoted, show what were his own notions 
‘about a literal rendering. 
| The revival of Chapman's popularity, which 
I think was never very great in his own time, 
,in’ spite of the compliments he received from 
‘some of his brother poets, is a sign that our age 
is coming to a juster appreciation than our fa- 
| thers had of what is and what is not poetry. He 
|is an especial favorite in New England, and it 
is to be hoped that, ere long, some Boston pub- 
lisher may be found to undertake an edition of 
all his translations and pvems. His plays stand 
on a different footing, and can, perhaps, only 
live in single passages, like those grand verses, 
never to be forgotten, ending, 
There is no danger to a man that knows 
What life and death is; there’s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge ; neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law. 

But I have wearied you and your readers, 

ane will pursue this theme no farther. 
MOUSAIOPHILUS. 
Concord, April 25. 1864. ¢ 


Tue MaGazines for May appear a little be- 
fore the usual time, and are not lacking in in- 
terest. Harper's Monthly is full of good things, 
and especially in the field of travel, as usual, is 
very full, giving us in this number some sketch- 
es of Hall's Arctic explorations, and a most en- 
tertaining account of a missionary’s life in 
Egypt among the Copts. The Adlantic also 
ventures something in the same line, namely, 
Bayard Taylor’s journey to Lake Ladoga; but 
the facility of illustrating their sketches which 
the Harpers’ mode of publishing allows, gives 
them a great advantage over our Boston maga- 
zine in this respect. A sketch of travel with 
engravings interspersed often seems to be better 
than it is. 

Harper also contains the second part of 
“Dennis Duval,” Thackeray's unfinished story, 
which shows no lack of his old power, while it 
derives a pathetic interest from the circumstan- 
ces under which it is printed. Trollope’s novel 
is continued, and two or three other tales are to 
be found in this number,—none of them, how- 
ever, of more romantic interest than Mr. Con- 
way’s story of a “Suppressed Princess,” which 
is a clear and startling statement of the claims 
of Olive Wilmot to royal descent, and a great 
peerage. We are glad to see that the Ameri- 
ean, as well as the English magazines, are con- 
scious of Mr. Conway s great talent as a maga- 
zine writer. Mr. Curtis, in the “Easy Chair” 
of Harper’s, well applies the lash to Henry 
Kingsley for his vile bathos about Thackeray 
and Jefferson Davis; but we must say that 
Thackeray’s “Roundabout Papers” gave only 
too much occasion for such damning compli- 
ments. 

The Atlantic, already alluded to, contains the 
following list of subjects, to which we add in 
most cases the writer’s name: 

A Cruise on Lake Ladoga, by Bayard Tay- 
lor; Wet-Weather Work, by Ik Marvel ; The 
Reaper’s Dream, by Thomas Buchanan Read 
The New England Revolution of the Seven- 
teenth Century, by John G. Palfrey; Some 
Account of the Early Life of an Old Bachelor 
by A. M. Diaz; The Snow-Man, by Charles J. 
Sprague ; The Gold Fields of Nova Scotia, by 
Arthur Gilman ; Life on the Sea Islands; Gold 
Hair—a Legend of Pornic, by Robert Brown- 





‘ing; California as a Vine Land; To a Young 


Girl Dying, with a Gift of Fresh Palm Leaves, 
by T. W. Parsons; the Rim—Part I., by Har- 





lation,of Homer, “one of the greatest treasures 
the English language can boast.” Coleridge, | 
of course praised him; so did Keats, and since | 
1818, when Singer published his translation of | 
the Hymns of Homer, it has been the fashion | 
to admire him, and the knowledge of his works | 
hasbecome much more general. He translated 
everything that bears the name of Homer, 
and besides this, the Georgics of Hesiod, the 
Fifth Satire of Juvenal, and the poem of Muse- 
us. Nor did this immense labor content him; he | 
was also the author of numerous plays, comic 


and tragic, and several original poems. It is | 


understood that these plays, which are now 
rare, will soon be edited by Professor Lowell, 
for the American public. 

The dates of hi published translations are as 


“Two yards and a quarter, you'll want some S@as, and to Chapman’s translation, it is still a follows: The Iliad, 1598—1616; the Odyssey | 


1614-16; Museus, 1616; Hesiod, 1618: the 
Hymns, ete., 1624; and the Fifth Satire of Ju- 
venal, 1629. 

There is also a book of his which I have 
never seen, published in 1595, (the next year 
after his first known publication had appeared) 
and entitled “Ovid’s Banquet of Sence.” 

Of the comparative merit of Chapman’s va- 
rious translations very high authorities have 
jheld different opinions. Coleridge preferred 
| the Odyssey tothe Iliad, which he declared was 
no translation but an original poem. This is 
| not the common opinion on either point; what 
| he would have said of this translation from Mu- 
| sens, hid he ever read it, Ido not know, but I 





| believe it will appear, to any man who will | 


|make the comparison with the Greek before 
him, the very best and most elaborate of all 
| his versions, as it is one of the shortest. 

The praise of Chapman in our own time has 
been very general, and sometimes indisermmi- 
|nate; there is no need to deny all merit to 
| Pope ‘and Cowper and the rest of his successors 
‘in translation; even old Hobbes and Ogilby 
‘have their good lines. Mr. Ewensox, #8 usu- 
jal, bas summed up the verdict of criticism in a 
ifew words. “We want the miraculous; the 
‘beauty which we can manufacture at no mill— 


| which is full of curious information. 


riet E. Prescott Types, by William Winter ; 


‘House and Home Papers—Part V.—Raking 


up the Fire,” by Harriet Beecher Stowe ; Re- 
enlisted (Poetry ;) The Presidential Election : 
Reviews and Literary Notices. 

The mot ascribed to Humboldt, that “Bayard 
Taylor had travelled more and seen less than any 
man living,” is not borne out by this paper of his, 
So is Mr. 
Mitchell’s “Wet- Weather Work,”—a charming 
‘series of essays, of quite as much value to the 
literary man as to the farmer. What is here 
‘quoted from Lord Kames and Burke is partic- 
‘ularly good. The greatness of Burke’s under- 
| standing has been somewhat lost sight of in the 
‘splendor of his rhetoric, so that he does not al- 
| ways pass for the man he truly was, and noth- 
ing is more gratifying than such side lights as 
‘are here thrown on his extraordinary powers. 
| Mr. Read’s poem is smooth, and so are all 
‘the other verses except ‘Browning’s, which are 
of course, rough and jolty, but have more poet- 

ry than several volumes of the common run of 
magazine verse. Dr. Palfrey’s historical sketch 
‘js plain and dry, but good for the facts. Then 
we have another of Mrs. Diaz’s Plymouth Sto- 
ries, and the beginning of a novel by Miss Pres- 
cott. Mr. Gilman’s alluring account of gold in 
Nova Scotia is very good reading, though we 
believe the author is not reckoned entirely au- 
thentic in all his statements concerning the pre- 
cious metals. The short paper on California 
Wines will interest all who have read Col. 
Haraszthy’s book, and some who have not.— 
«Life on the Sea Islands” is another descrip- 
tion of the freedmen of Port Royal, written by 
one of their own race. “Types” give us some 
‘account of type-settng machines, especially one 
by Mr. Felt, of Salem. 

Mrs. Stowe continues her rather languid 
| House and Home Papers,” and some wiseacre 
| ventures a political essay, in which he declares 
«As there should be no change made in the po- 
!itical character of the Government, so there 
should be none in the men who compove it. * ® 
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There is no reason for supposing that a change 
would give us wiser or better men, and it is certain 
that they would be inexperienced men.” Why 
certain? Is there no experience but that gain- 
ed at a desk in Washington? Are Fremont 
Butler, Sumner, Governor Andrew, Andrew 
Johnson, Major Stearns, inexperienced men ? 
We suppose ‘so, for this wonderful adviser goes 
on to say that “out of the present administra- 

“tion it is tmpossible to find men of the kind of ex- 
perience that is needed at this crisis of the nation’s 
career.” This is equal to the “no-salvation-out- 
of-our-church” theory for unmitigated nonsense. 
We commend this writer to the Journal and the 
N. Y. Times,—he is out of place among writers 
who think, and say what they think. His short 
article is made up in about equal proportions, of 
trite statements and groundless assumptions, 
with a brief dash at the end of the Seward spir- 
it of prophecy. 

The Literary Notices, with the exception of 
Mr. Wasson’s review of Dr. Draper, are unsat- 
isfactory. What is said of Smiles’ book for in- 
stance, has about as much to do with Ironwork- 
ers,as with“ Shakspeare and the musical glasses ;” 
the criticisms on Huss are in the patronizing 
style which little people often assume towards 
great reformers; and what is said of Browning, 
though sprinkled with good sense, is somewhat 
astonishing. What shall we think of a critic 
who says that Shakespeare is as hard reading 
as Browning ; that “Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day” “is no more difficult to read than ‘Para- 
dise Lost,’ while its scenery is less convention- 
al?” What does he mean when he says that 
“events swing their arms,” “the sense has grown 
hummocky,” and that “the motive” of a scene in 
a play “is a transient one ?” Or does “Sordello” 
ruin the style of every one who criticises it ? 


Che Commontocalth. | 


——- -@- - 
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(Gv Any of our city subscribers failing to receive the 
Commonwealth regularly by carrier, will confer a favor by 
immediately notifying us of the fact at this office. 





P AYMENT OF COLORED SOLDIERS. 

We are overwhelmed with articles upon 
this matter of the payment of colored soldiers. 
If we should publish one half of the articles we 
feel moved to write, or which are offered by our 
friends, or which we would like to reproduce 
from other papers, we should fill the Common- 
wealth every week with these and nothing more. 
We confess to an indisposition to publish anoth- 
er line upon the subject. The true mission of 
a journal like ours is to enlighten, elevate and 
educate public sentiment. 
opinion of the country need educating upon this 
matter? Everybody that knows anything of 
the last year’s history knows that colored regi- 
ments enlisted under Gen. Butler at New Or- 
leans, Gen. Saxton in South Carolina, and Gov. 
Andrew in Massachusetts, were enlisted under 
positive assurances from those officials respec- 
tively, that soldiers thus enlisting should be 
treated in every respect like white soldiers, ex- 
cept that they could not hold commissions. 
This proscription they submitted to, hoping and 
trusting that if their rights in other respects 
were recognized, thus giving them a fair chance 
to prove their capacity, the rest would follow. 
These pledges were in some cases, certainly in 
that of our 54th and 55th regiments, distinctly 
sanctioned by the War Department. Inthe other 
cases the troops were accepted after the Depart- 
ment knew that these pledges bad been given, 
and by every rule of law and equity, the gov- 
ernment was bound by them. Now, will any 
man dare to insult the sense of justice, not to 
say, of decency of the American people, by say- 
ing that soldiers thus received into the service, 
are not entitled to full pay ? We appeal to you, 
reader—Do you ever meet, anywhere, in the 
fields or on the pavements, North or South, any 
human being, man, woman or child, who does 
not say that these soldiers should be paid? Do 
you ever meet thoughtful man or woman, who 
is an American, who has read history, who be- 
lieves in Gop and his justice and dreads his 
j udgments—do you know, did you ever hear of 
such an American citizen who does not feel his 
ears tingle and his cheeks redden with shame as 
he reflects upon the meanness, the baseness of 
this refusal by the government to fulfil its  sol- 
emn contract? and especially, whose heart 
does not throb with fear for his country as he 
reflects “that God is just and that his justice 
will not sleep forever ?” 

Nor does there exist any difference of opin- 
jon upon another proposition, that, if the exi- 
gencies of the war require the continuance of 
the policy of enlisting negroes, it is equally nec- 
essary to the efliciency of that policy that all 
discriminations in the military condition and 
treatment of colored soldiers must cease. There 
is now no middle ground. We must accept the 
copperhead policy and stop recruiting negroes, 
or we must treat them as other soldiers. Ad- 
mitting the necessity of their enlistment, equal 
treatment must follow. 

Now, we repeat, upon this matter there is no 
division in public opinion. How argue sucha 
Shall we prove that full pay was 
Nobody 


question ? 
promised to s.me of these troops ? 
denies it. 
tion black soldiers have exhibited as soldierly 
qualities as white soldiers under similar circum- 
stances? Let Milliken’s Bend, Port Hudson, 
Fort Wagner, Olustee, Fort Pillow answer. 
Must we prove that the real capacity of a sol- 
dier cannot be brought out, if he feels degrad- 
ed by the knowledge that his comrades on the 
same battle-fields enjoy rights denied to him ? 
Ask what would be the effect upon the service 
if Congress should pass a law giving to privates 
from New England thirteen dollars per month, 
while those in the same arm of the service from 
the West received ten ? deducting three dollars 
per month from that upon the assumption that 
they did not know enough to buy their own caps 
and boots with their own money! We ask Mr. 
SHERMAN, of Ohio, how long a Buckeye regi- 


ers are defending on the truly perilous ridges 
of battle-fields where victory brings to them 
nothing but outrage and proscription, and de- 
feat, slavery or massacre! 

These facts are as notorious as the daily ris- 
ing and setting of the sun; why repeat them ? 
Scripture affirms and every man’s sense of jus- 
tice sanctions it :—“The laborer is worthy of his 
hire;” “Who goeth a warfare at his own 
charges 2?” Why argue it? The only man of 
the nation who has the power to compel justice 
in the premises is the President of the United 
States. One earnest word from him, any time 
for the last two years, would have commanded 
the obsequious obedience of every subaltern in 
the army. One word from him would secure 
the passage of the bill now before Congress to 
secure equal pay to the black soldiers. Until 
that word is uttered, until it is known that the 
Commander-in-Chief is as determined that jus- 
tice shall be done to the negro as he is that len- 


in defamation of the land where I was born, 
that holds the dust of my fathers or of the moth- 
er that bore me, unrebuked. And I will here 
state what is the belief of the soldiers of the 
West ; that the soldiers of New England have 
fought as well during this war as the soldiers 
from any other portion of the country. The 
soldiers of the East and of the West have slept 
in the same tents; they have fought side by 
side, moistening many a battle-field with their 
blood ; and whenever they have been led by 
nerals worthy to lead them and determined 
for victory, you have found the soldiers of New 
England, whether at Bull Run, in the swamps 
of the Chickahominy, with spade or gun, or 
fighting above the clouds on the mountains of 
ennessee, true to the flag, true to their ances- 
tral fame, and true to their God: 
‘Right in the van, 
On the red rampart’s slippery swell, 
With hearts that beat a charge, they fell 
Foeward, as fits a man.” 
A COPPERHEAD CORRECTED. 
A correspondent of the N. Y. Post, writing 





self and his country, ought to be dismissed the 
service. 

Another writes thus: 

To the shame of the Americans, be it said, on 
the steamer Platte Valley were found men, 
some of them wearing the United States uni- 
form, who lionized Chalmers, offering him 
every attention, taking him intothe ladies’ cab- 
in, and extending to Fim every kindness and 


honored with his notice. 
This isall consistent. These officers knew 


courtesy imaginable, appearing to be highly | 


Correspondence. 








OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
Lonpon, April 9. 


Let me, first of all, give you my Garibaldi 
budget, which, Jet me assure you, is worthy of 





that they were in the service of a government 
which acted on the rules that negroes have no 
rights which white men are bound to respect, 
and that rebels can commit no outrages which 


an amnesty will not overlook. 

ciao RRe Sa 
BRITISH RESPONSE TO MR. GEO. THOMPSON'S 
RECEPTION IN BOSTON. 


We have much pleasure in publishing the 


cellency Gov. ANDREW, from Manchester, Old 


annexed communication addressed to His Ex- | 


once to have heard Mr. Emerson say that “a 
, right and true man would be felt to the centre 
| of the solar system.” Garibaldi is about as near 


| . . . 
| to aright and true man asany ; and it is very cer- 


| tain that the way in which his most innocent and | 


light step causes nations and rulers to shake is 


| a good illustration of the remark above quoted. | 
| Let me indicate first the feeling about this visit | 


I. . yes > . 
|in France, as well expressed in the Times’ Paris 


| correspondence of yesterday. “Say what you 
| will, (says the writer) you cannot persuade some 


attention, as showing the very sensitive balance | |; w+ é ; 
g 3 occasion. [he sober and careful Spectator | his famous lecture on “Popular Liberty” 


iti ] i i Ss. Pi .. li B | y ’ 
of political parties and feelings. I remember says: “The Government does not understand | 


| ing men, or the horror in which it is held by a 
| single class, the low Irish. If Sir George Grey 


from Alexandria, on the Red River, makes the 
following honest statement about the negroes: 


“These unfortunates are ground between the 


ity shall be shown to the slave-holder, until as 
sudden and sure punishment attends upon an 
outrage upon a loyal black soldier as upon an 


English friends of the reception accorded by | baldi puts himself to inconvenience, and goes 
Massachusetts to Mr. George Thompson. We receive the applause of the English, a little 


England, together with the appended resolu- | people here that Garibaldi’s visit to England is | 
tion expressing the sense entertained by our | 9t for some sinister purpose. No; it Gari- | 


Does the public | 


infringement of the constitutional rights of a 
rebel ; in a word, until justice instead of “mili- 
tary necessity,” controls the policy of the war, 
it seems a fruitless labor to discuss this matter. 
We would as soon think of trying to prove that 
two and two make four. Just as truly an ax- 
iom is the proposition that the government owes 
to the black soldier the same pay as to the white 
soldier, and nothing but the grossest intellectu- 
al or moral obliquity accounts for its denial. 

What then? Shall we give over? No, a 
thousand times, no! In that awful morrow of 
reflection and remorse which surely awaits this 
nation if we persist in defying Gop’s laws, the 
remembrance shall never sit heavy upon our 
souls that we left. word or deed unsaid or un- 
done to bring our rulers toa conviction of their 
responsibilities before Gop and man for their 
denial of the claims of eternal justice. “Shall 
I not visit for these things, saith the Lorp? 
And shall not my soul be avenged on such a 
nation as this ?” 

RETALIATION—RETRIBUTION. 

The Liberator of last week had an article by 
“C. K. W.,” criticising President Lincoln’s 
speech at the opening of the Baltimore Fair. 
Mr. Garrison comments upon the article thus: 





The speech made by President Lincoln at 
Baltimore was creditable alike to his humanity 


‘it was sincerely spoken. 


Pillow, is to determine what shall be done, 
without being equally diabolical. Let the Presi- 
dent have time to authenticate the facts in this 
butchery, and to take counsel as to the best 
manner of preventing a repetition of it, before 
hurrying to the conclusion that he is hollow- 
hearted. 

There is not the slightest “difficulty in de- 
termining what shall be done” in such a case. 
| The well established laws of war settled that 
long ago. They justify, they demand RETALIA- 
|TION. This is our complaint that the Presi- 
| dent instead of adopting a policy in the outset, 
|in accordance with the laws of war, has left 
‘everything to drift running for luck for amake- 
| shift to apply to each case as it arises. 

“Time to authenticate the facts!” How long 
| has it taken to authenticate the facts in the 
‘cases of Port Hudson and Wagner? Every 
well organized army has a tribunal to investi- 
gate such matters on the spot. 








| who saw their comrades shot after they had 
fallen wounded or had surrendered; there are 
|men enough who saw black soldiers and white 
| oflicers of black soldiers prisoners in the hands 
of the enemy; the President knows that not 
| one of these white officers or black soldiers has 
|yet been exchanged or has since been seen 
|alive; where are they? How long shall the 
|investigation last? Place Gen. Saxton or Col. 
Higginson at the head of a Military Commis- 
| sion, and he will have the facts in a day. 

| “Take counsel as to the best manner of pre- 
| venting a repetition of it And is this the 
‘best defence of the President's policy by his 
| First Lieutenant in Boston? At the beginning 


hed 


of the fourth year of the war, the Commander- | these, two dug themselves ont, and are now’ 


in-Chief has not learned how to deal with one 
‘of the ordinary occurrences of war; but we 
| must wait for the report of the Congressional 


*Committee of Investigation. What would the He laughs over his adventures, and says he is | Re : . ‘ 
€ ‘ | of a people so intelligent, liberty-loving and patri- | 


| world say if the British Government should re- 
| quire generals in the field to reer such atroci- 
| ties to the Home Government that Parliament 
‘might send a Commission of Inquiry to report 
-upon the propriety of Retaliation—or as Mr. 
‘Lincoln minces it, Retribution? How long 


and his official position; and we have no doubt | 
The difficulty, in such | 
a barbarous case as that of the massacre at Fort | 


There were | 
|men enough at Port Hudson and Fort Wagner 


upper and nether mill-stone. They look upon 
us as friends but we abuse them; and I conclude 
to be a philosopher, and say : 

‘If it is God’s will we should abuse them, and 
exterminate them, so that they perish, I must 
submit; but I for one do not mean to go into 
the business of butchering.’” 

It will not do, however, for men who have 
supported—nay, urged on—the negro policy of 
the administration, when they witness its dire 
effects,,to wash their hands of the business thus 
coolly. The blood of these helpless victims is 
upon their heads and upon their souls, and they 
cannot escape the responsibility. 

We clip the above from the Courier. We— 
and we suppose we belong to the class whom the 
Courier aims to rebuke—we have neither “urged 
on or supported the negro policy of the admin- 
istration.” If the Courier can tell us what the 
| “negro policy of the administration” is, we shall 
‘learn what we have been trying to learn for 
three years. We know what we have “urged 
on” the administration and what we should 
“support” if they adopted it; First, a POLICY; 
not a series of make-shifts; second, a policy of 
justice to all, treating friends as friends, and 
enemies as enemies; recognizing, indeed, but 





two classes of persons in the country, viz. loyal 
subjects and rebel enemies, recognizing in one 
class all the rights and requiring of them all the 
liabilities of loyal subjects, and imposing upon 
the others all the disabilities and all the penal- 
ties of rebel enemies. 

It is sheer ignorance, or stupidity, or maligni- 
ty to charge these outrages to the emancipation 
policy. Heaven forgive us, w2 have had no 
policy of Emancipation ; only a proclamation or 
two. From the beginning we have insisted, 
| publicly and privately, that a proclamation ot 
emancipation, unless it was followed and en- 
forced by a policy of emancipation would prove 
only a proclamation of anarchy. We have had 
‘only the proclamation. It has excited all the 
copperhead hostility at the North, it has arous- 
ed all the furious hatred at the South which a 
| positive policy of emancipation would have 


| done, but with next to none of its advantages. 
| 








| We only say now, give us a policy of emanci- 
| pation, and we will take the responsibility ; but 

let the 
| breaks its promise to the people, rest where it 
| belongs. 


Rena aapewe meh 286 RRL CREE 
THE FORT PILLOW MASSACRE. 

| We copy from various papers relating to this 

butchery. Making all allowances for exagger- 

| ation, the truth must be horrible. But remem- 

ber as you read, our own Government, by re- 


fusing up to this hour to treat the black soldier | 


as it does its white soldiers, invited this massacre. 

| The Cairo News says: 
The atrocities committed almost exceed be- 
lief, and but for the fact that so many confirm 
the stories, we could not credit them. One 
/man already badly wounded asked of a scoun- 
'drel who was firing at him to spare his life. 
|“No! damn you!” was the reply; “you fight 
with niggers!” and forthwith discharged two 
more balls into him. One negro was made to 
| assist in digging a pit to bury the dead in, and 
| was himself cast in among others and buried. 


! 


| Five are known to have been buried alive; of 


ative and in the hospital. Daniel Tyler of Com- 
vany B was shot three times, and struck on the 
Sad knocking out his eye. After this, he was 
buried, but not liking his quarters, dug out. 


one of the best “dug outs” in the world. 


| Accorrespondent of the Missouri Democrat 
says: 

After the rebels were in undisputed posses- 
sion of the fort, and the survivors had surren- 
dered, they commenced the indiscriminate butch- 

: ge < rh 
ery of all the Union soldiery. The colored sol- 


welcome to our columns all such international 
courtesies, illustrative as they are of the “holy 
alliance” of the advocates of Liberty and Jus- 
tice on both sides of the Atlantic. 


41 Joun Darton Sr., 
MancuesteRr, March 31st, 1864. 


To His Excellency Gov. Andrew, Massachusetts. 

Dear and Hoyorgp Sin :—I have the pleasure 
and honor of enclesing copy of a resolution unani- 
mously and most cordially adopted at a meeting of 
citizens of Manchester held in Union Chambers, 
Dickenson Street, on the 27th inst., on which occa- 
sion, in pursuance of a public announcement, I read 
the noble and eloquent speeches delivered at the 
George Thompson Reception Meeting in the Music 
Hall, Boston, on the 23d ult. In the performance 
of this pleasing duty, you will perhaps kindly per- 
mit me to say that the generous and beautiful sen- 
timents so eloquently uttered by yourself and the 
other distinguished American patriots at the Recep- 
tion meeting, were listened to with the utmost at- 
tention and delight by all who were present at the 
meeting in Union Chambers. 

It may now be truly said that Boston has atoned 
for her persecution of the prophets of Freedom in 
| 1834; and that Massachusetts has purged from her 
historic record the dark stains of a pro-slavery dis- 
pensation. 

Our friend, George Thompson, personally and as 
a brave and worthy representative of the best feel- 
ings of the English nation towards your great peo- 
ple, well deserves the honorable and magnanimous 
reception accorded him by the ‘Old Bay State.’’ 
His name and fame will ever live, enshrined in the 
hearts of millions who love freedom and long for the 
elevation of the down-trod and oppressed of all na- 
tions. It was mainly, as testified the other day by 


persevering and irresistible advocacy of George 
Thompson among the people of this country that 





responsibility of a proclamation which | 


that great act of justice, mercy and magnanim- 
| ity of the British nation was accomplished, by 
| which 800,000 negro chattels in our West India 
, Colonies were manumitted, and by a moral, legal, 
| bloodless social revolution, were lifted into the 
| rights and immunities of recognized manhood, free- 
dom and citizenship. 

It was Mr. Thompson’s tireless energy, his sub- 
lime self-devotion, his invincible arguments, his 
commanding oratory, his soul-subduing eloquence, 
| that did more than any other man, or perhaps than 
all others, to inform and inspire, to organize an 
concentrate that great Public Sentiment in favor 
of total and immediate emancipation that not only 
made emancipation possible, but that rendered it 
impossible for the parliament or government any 





longer to refuse the great boon of Liberty to our : 4 
| We shall discuss this more fully hereafter. | OPPressed and degraded fellow subjects who were | Taylor, M.P., who was spending the Easter 


| groaning under the slave-driver’s whip. 


| I will not intrude further upon your Excellen- | 

cy’s precious time, except to say in conclusion, that | @ i . 
there are millions of my countrymen who feel as I Fund in England, and who had visited Gan- 
| do towards your brave, patriotic and generous peo- 


ple, and we pray night and day, in faith and hope, 


Mr. Bright, by the ardent, eloquent, courageous, | 


bird whispers that ‘certain advances, mysteri- 
| Ous and cautious on the part of Lord Palmer- 
| ston, have inclined himtoit.’ To give hospital- 
| ity to Garibaldi and to Mazzini is to show to 


| France that, if a coalition of states cannot be 


| organized against her, England, is, at least, | 


| the friend of her most implacable enemy.” The 


| above view is corroborated by the following ex- 
} 


curately what the English Cabinet hopes to ob- 


out seeking if it means to threaten France, ever 
jealous on the principle of nationality, with 


ciple loose upon us; without trying to search 


to mistrust even when it is not directed against 


machinations.” Meanwhile, so far from there 
being any truth in this, Lord Palmerston has 


reception of the hero, and is plainly trembling 





| fax, or the other place sometimes associated with 
| Halifax. The fact is, the Conservative party 
have made a ludicrous blunder. When it was 
reported that Garibaldi was coming they saw 
| the glee of the English Radicals, and determined 
‘to outwit them if possible. It was arranged 
| that when he arrived he should be taken into 
'the bosom of the Tory Father Abraham, and 
| not even be talked with by the Radicals. A 
| certain Mr. Richardson was sent in a tug out 
‘sent of Garibaldi to go to his house on the Isle 
‘of Wight and not that of Mr. Seely, M-P., who 
| Was paying the expenses of Garibaldi’s voyage. 
| Richardson did not succeed, and so the Italian 
jwent to Mr. Seely’s splendid mansion. At 
| Southampton, when Garibaldi first landed, the 
Mayor and others resolved to keep away from 
him the London Radicals. Among these, Peter 


‘holdidays at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, who has 
lways been the Treasurer of the Garibaldi 


| baldi in Italy when he was wounded, sent a 


Union, but that you will rebuild the Temple of answer he went to Southampton, found that hi: 


Liberty on foundations as everlasting as the laws 


| of God, fitted to withstand the shocks and the de- 
cays of time. 

Quoting your own beautiful words at the Music 
| Hall meeting referred to—‘‘We hail the coming 
| day when England and America, America and Eng- 
| land—both in peace—vieing with each other in 
| offices of mutual goodwill, shall pursue in concord 
| their grand careers of beneficence and glory, their 


| people both happy, prosperous, free and honored of 


| all nations.’’ 
| With profound regard and enduring esteem in 
| the blessed cause of universal freedom, peace and 
' goodwill. I have the honor to remain your hum- 
| ble and obedient servant, 
(Signed) Tuomas H. Barker. 
Copy of Resolution adopted by a Meeting held in 
Union Chambers, Dickinson Street, Manchester, 
| (Old England) March 27th, 1864. Moved by Mr. 
| Thomas H. Barker. Seconded by Mr. W. Goodwin. 
Resolved, That this meeting has been greatly de- 
' lighted by the report of the handsome, generous 
and magnanimous reception accorded to George 
| Thompson, Esq., by the people of Massachusetts, 
' and begs to tender to His Excellency Governor An- 
| drew, and through him to the citizens of ‘The Old 
| Bay State,’’ a most cordial expression of esteem, 
: goodwill and brotherhood, feeling assured that the 
great cause of Human Freedom is safe in the hands 


| otic: and praying that their great nation may soon 
be able to put down slavery, with the infamous 
| slave-holders’ rebellion, so that their glorious 
Union may be restored and consolidated on the en- 
during basis of universal justice, liberty and equal- 
ity. (Signed) James E. Netson, 
Chairman. 


<2. -e@- 


| letter had been opened by others aad never 
laid before Garibaldi. Whereupon, he so fright- 
|ened the Mayor and other Conservative custo- 
dians of Garibaldi that they thew open all the 
gates between him and Garibaldi. The same 
insolent arrangements have been going on here 


| Conservatives. 
| But, meanwhile, in trying to do this and avoid 
the domestic Sylla, they have run afoul of the 
French and Austrian Charybdis. 
ithen,” comes the cry from the Continent, “the 
, Radicals and lower classes of England who arc 
| making peculiar homage to this revolutionist, 
| but the ruling class. 
the Duke of Sutherland. What 
imean ?” It is impossible to reply, that it means 
hate of Garibaldi and of his English abettorsy 
And so you have the 


does this 


and not love of him. 
| quandary. What is worse, the attempt to di- 
| voree Garibaldi from his real friends has proved 
a failure in everything except arousing the sus- 
picion of France and Austria. My lords have 
lost the bone and the shadow too. The work- 
ing men have proved too strong for them, and 
Garibaldi goes into the hands of the democracy, 
leaving the aristocracy to fight it out with 
France as best they can; for France is much 
more seriously excited at the supposed complic- 


tract from the Nation: “Without knowing ac- | 


tain from us by this sort of intimidation ; with- | 


letting the most zealous partisans of that prin- | 
out the secret of a policy which we are bound | 


ourselves, but against Austria, we cannot but | 
deplore the blind condescension of Garibaldi | 
who is made the instrument of these puerile | 


refused to let the volunteers take part in the | 


in his shoes, and wishing the said hero in Hali- | 


‘to sea to interrupt the steamer and get the con- | 


{ : . . 6 
that you will not only Restore your glorious | MOte requesting an interview. Receiving no 


in London to put Garibaldi into the arms of the | 


“It is not, | 


He is the chosen guest of , 





bly being its truth. Mr. Edward 


to] 


stration by the low Irish at the reception. It! chief proba 


is with one eye on these and the other on the Dicey, now at Sonderburg, describes the bom- 


continental “Our ally” that the Chief Commis- bardment as most cruel, but most heroically 


' sioner of the Metropolitan Police, Sir Richard | borne by the people of the devoted city. 


Mayne, has advised the Italian Committee | M. D. C. 


“that it is of very great importance that no | oe 

banners or placards with allusions to political | NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 

or religious questions should be used on that | On Monday evening Dr. Chapin delivered 
| 4 ay > : 

to a 


+e 


eo 





full house, for the benefit of the soldier’s fund. 
Hampden, the soldier and statesman, was the 
hero of his subject. He spoke of the early life 
and studies of the great champion of human lib- 
erty, his relationship to Oliver Cromwell—his 
grave and orderly deportment—of the Norman 
conquest—the prerogative of kings—the strike 
tor freedom by the people—the times of the Tu- 
| dors—the era of Elizabeth—the character of 
James the First—the fate of Charles the First 
—the Long Parliament—the death of Hamp- 
| den—the signs of progress that mark the advanc- 
‘a j aggro ing ages—and the present struggle for universal 
_ of Wight, and who saw him soon after his being | liberty. The Rev. Dr. Chapin is undoubtedly 
, wounded, tells me that he has the marks of age | : 
upon him since then, and that he still moves 
with pain. manly presence, indicating transparent 
is not very good. In his speech at Southamp- honesty of purpose, 


the charm Garibaldi’s name has for the work- 


will just glance at the pages of the Tablet and 
the Nation he will understand the possib'lity of 
a riot such as London has not seen for years. 
It will not do this time for the police to rely on 
the willingness of Englishmen to be threatened 
in their own capital, or for Sir R. Mayne to 
| lecture the people on the propriety of attend- 
ing to their own business.” 


A friend who has seen Garibaldi at the Isle 


one of the most eloquent men in our metropolis. 
His baritone voice, deep as the sounding waves, 
Ife speaks finely, but his English  hjs fine 
his clear ringing Saxon, his 
| ton, however, the passage which most thrilled earnest style of delivery, and his irresistible out- 
| the crowd was, where laying his hand on his  pursts of poetical illustration, command the at- 
| heart he said that he had “only done a few | tention of the auditor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson vis- | 
| were Horace Greeley and Theodore Tilton ; the 
edin his private room. Subsequently Gari- former was apparently asleep during the deliv- 
| baldi called at Faringford, (Tennyson's resi- ery of some of the loftiest fights of eloquence, 
dence) and at Mrs. T’s. request planted in the | but he is not the only man who sleeps in meet- 
yard a tree, Wellingtonia. The General sets ing. The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, speak- 
at naught English social conventionalities; per- ing of Mr. Greeley’s habit of closing bis eyes 
sists in going to bed at 9 exactly, at which hour when listening to a speaker says, “Ilorace 
is not a 


| part of his duty.” 


| Among the distinguished gentlemen present 
| ited him in the Isle of Wight, and were receiv- 


a fashionable dinner is scarcely over. It is also Greeley may sleep in church, but he 
| the custom, as in many places in America, for sleepy character. He knows as much when 
the ladies after dinner to retire and leave the asleep, as most men do when they are awake. 
gentlemen around the table. But Garibaldi It is difficult to catch him napping. He may 
arose and offered Mrs. Seely his arm. On be- be an Old Testament sleeper, dreaming dreams 
ing told the custom, but that he might do as he and seeing visions. My impression is that he 
pleased, he said, “then I please to go”—and sleeps out of revenge, for some people will sleep 
| when he speaks, and he is determined to sleep 
Once being asked what he 


went. 
Thursday was a great day in Parliament. | when they speak. 
John Bull was “all there.” His heart was all considered success in a lecture, he replied, “when 
aglow ; he was romantic, tender, inspired! Do | more have remained in than have gone out dur- 
you ask the occasion? Stupid! Why, of ing its delivery.” 
course, it was when the Annual Budget was, Just now I am tempted to ventilate a fact in 
laid before him. The Chancellor of the Ex- relation to Mr. Beecher’s visit to Washington 
chequer, fortunate man! is the hero of a sur- | soon after his return from England. He had 
He has paid all the bills and has £2,000,- travelled all night and was tired and travel- 
The Tories cannot stand worn when he reached the White House. 
Mr. Seward was among the first who ap- 


plus. 
000 over for a spree. 
against that; and as in the operas demons 
skulk shrieking away when a maiden lifts the proached him after his arrival. He monopolized 
cross, so did the Tories on Thursday, when Mr. him. “I believe you have been abroad ?” said 
Gladstone lifted the sacred emblem of England Mr. S., in a patronizing way. 
| —the Sovereign. You will see this speech, and | “I believe [ have,” replied Mr. Beecher. Af- 
Who on earth out of, tera brief silence Mr. S. continued— 


| of course,—not read it. 
“There is a great change of public senti- 


England will wade through eight or ten col-|. 
umns about Jaggary sugar, Malt tax, hawkers’ | mentin the old country.” Noreply. “I attrib- 
| horses, fire insurance and tobacco? And yet | ute that change to events that have transpired 
here isa paper before me which talks in this here, and not to anything that has happened 
way: “The daylight faded away; the gas was there.” No response. “We have won several 
lit; and still Mr. Gladstone went on. Men important battles, and that fact accounts for the 
forgot for a moment whether they were Liber-| turn in the tide of publie opinion.” Nothing 
als or Tories; they remembered only that they was said to this statement. “All the mass meet- 
were Englishmen ; and they were all proud of ings in London, and Liverpool and Manches- 
_ this grave, pale (sic) man, who spoke so well. | ter, and all the arguments in favor of our cause 
| . . . . 
the speech rose to the solemn made little or no impression upon the public 
No notice was taken of this broad as- 


At times... 
‘tenor of the sermon. The voice sometimes, mind. 
grew so earnest that the hearers were startled | sertion by the gentleman to whom it was ad- 


into enthusiasm. This was a man to follow—a_ (dressed, but a number of cabinet ministers and 


man to guide the councils of a great empire. . . | other distinguished gentlemen cast glances at 
He sat down; a ringing cheer broke out; and | each other and smiled. “The people of Eng- 
as people hurried from the house, as the rattle | land have received no new light on the issues 
of cabs sounded in the precincts of Parliament, | involved in this contest, but they now see there 
there was but one word on every tongue—| is 4 fair prospect that the North will win.” 
| Nothing was said to all this, but the smile had 
deepened into a broad laugh on the faces of 
Mr. Seward so 


| ‘Magnificent ? ” 
I did not read the speech, but I did read in 


' the paper which reported it that close by this | several of the pee pamens. ; 
jolly jingling of gold-bags on Thursday a coron- desirous to beiittle Mr. Beecher, and strike 
ers’ jury was holding inquest on the body of him over the shoulder of John Bull, for his 
Janet Boona, of Plumtree-Court, Shoe-lane ; 


' whereat a surgeon testified “that he had seen 


merciless flagellation of Thurlow Weed, in the 
| Independent, several months ago, rattled away 
like an old man in his dotage, and doubtless 
supposed he had done a fine thing. until he 
looked up and perceived that Mr. Beecher was 
Thus Mr. Beecher performed a 


her lying on some rags and shavings on the 
evening that she died; that on post mortem 
examination he found all the organs diseased © 
and not a particle of fat in the body; that she ‘St asleep. . —_ 
could not have tasted food for a long time.” YCTY CUnNINS trick without knowing it. 
| Whereupon the jury decided that it was death Judge Barnard of the Supreme Court of this 
from starvation, city bas issued an order against Mr. Greeley, 
to show cause why he should not be punished for 
contempt of court for an article which appeared 
in the Tribune on Thursday last. The Luffalo 
Commercial of the 18th inst., in commenting 


on the ease, says: “We remember to have read 


At the Tea given by the Union and Emanci- 
pation Society to Sella, previous to his depar- 
, ture for America, Mr. Francis W. Newman 
| j 
made a very vigorous speech about American 
affairs; and in it he did what the friends of the é 
sg . ; . | acase, not, however, in the standard reports, 
United States here, are for the most part dis- 


: me p . Which is decidedly in point, in sustaining Judge 
tressingly afraid to do,—that is he spoke plain- ‘i I , cS 


Barnard’s position. A certain Western judge, 
having been plainly spoken to in the street by 


a neighbor, who did not have an exalted opin- 


| ly concerning the downward tendencies of the 
present administration as illustrated in the serf- 


dom which Gen. Banks has introduced into 


of his lore and honesty, committed the offender 


Shall we show that without excep- | 


‘would it have taken to quell the Sepoy rebel- | diers threw down their guns and raised their 
lion if that course had been adopted, instead of ; arms in token of surrender, but not the least 
‘trying the outlaws on a drum-head and shooting attention was paid to it. They continued to | 
| thine: outiedithieasceth: ofa cine? Peale | shoot down all they found. A number of them, | 

: ‘ finding no quarter was given, ran over the bluff | 
men denounced this as barbarous; but it was to the river, and tried to conceal themselves | 
‘mercy, Christ-like merey compared with this under the bank and in the bushes, were pursued 
policy, or rather, absence of policy which the by the rebel savages, and implored to spare | 
a their lives. Their appeals were made in vain, 
and they were all shot down in cold blood and 
in full sight of the gunboat, chased and shot 
upon a black soldier would have put an end to down as they would dogs. I passed up 
For every subsequent case of mas- the bank of the. river and counted fifty dead 
strewed along. One had crawled into a hollow 
| log and was killed in it; another had got over 
the bank in the river, and got on to a board 
that run out into the water. He lay on it on 
He can do! his face with his feet in the water. He laid 
'there when exposed stark and stiff. Several 
| had tried to hide in crevices made by the fall- 
: ing bank, and could not be seen without difli- 
done two years ago—issue an order to be read culty, but they were singled out and killed. 
at the head of every regiment, establishing a ; 


Liberator approves. The prompt, vigorous ap- 


' plication of the laws of war to the first outrage 


‘it forever. 
sacre the Commander-in-chiet who could have 
averted it and did not, is responsible before 
God, angels and the civilized world. 

| “What can the President do?” 

what every civilized nation on earth would do 
in similar circumstances—what he onght to have 


The correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 

policy of prompt, vigorous, stern retaliation. says: 

The Evening Post states the true system : After throwing down their arms, after being over- 

If the rebels adopt the practice of refusing to | ee. d by overwhe lmingodds, * eral small squads 

give quarter to troops who have surrendered, | Of negroes. were drawn up in line and shot down. 
| After this the poor creatures would take refuge 


THE LOSS OF PLYMOUTH, N. C. 
Disaster follows on the heels of disaster :— 
Olustee, Paducah, Fort Pillow, the Red River 
disasters have been followed by the loss of Ply-| . , ; erg é 
sie é : ; * | reigned ever since the reception of Garibaldi 
mouth, N. C., accompanied or immediately pre- | : : ; 
: ‘at Southampton, which Louis Blane has not 
| failed to inform Le Temps was “a spectacle of 
incaleulable influence and astounding grand- 
The matter has ‘not been helped by the 


ity of England with Garibalidh, than at the story 
of Stansteld’s Mazzini; as you may judge by 
the terrible depression on the bourse which has 


ceded by another naval raid on the part of the 
rebels. The last named exploit is the story, 
almost word for word, of the famed “Merrimac” 


: t eur.” 
That with all our naval resources, 


over again. ‘ 
‘ speech made by Mr. Seely, at whose house the 


our numerous “monitors” to say nothing of in- 
numerable gun-boats, &c., such an exploit on 
the part of the rebels should be allowed on our 
part is for the Republic a deep humiliation in 
the eves of the world. The rebel ram com- 
manding the Roanoke river no assistance could 
be sent to the besieged forces at Plymouth. 
But if newspaper reports are to be believed 
General Wessels had for some time apprehend- 
ed a formidable rebel attack and had repeated- 


given at 
of Gari- 


General is staying, at the dejeuner 
Newport, in which he said that one 
baldi’s objects in coming to England 
‘he might consult the friends of Italian liberty. 
“It is probable (he continued) that the General 
would prefer that I should not say this; but I 
think I know the heart of the English people 
well enough to declare that they sympathize 
deeply with the aim of his lite that Italy shall 


was that 


, Louisiana. Mr. Newman declared that it 
seemed like a plan for introducing into America 
a class similar to that which has cursed every 
country of the Old World; and he not only de- 
plored this as making this class of landless serfs, 
but as one which must injure the present Gov- 
ernment, and which already made its friends in 
England hang their heads before the enemies 
ofa great cause. Mr. Newman’s remarks made 
a deep impression. “Faithful are the wounds of 
a friend ;” and if any man in Europe has prov- 
ed himself to be the friend not only of Ameri- 
ca, but of Mr. Lincoln, it is F. W. Newman. 


* «That the Bank's Order is too odious to be sup- 


ported by any one here you may judge from 
the fact that some of our not very radical Con- 
suls have been denying that it had been ap- 


proved at Washington. Of ¢ourse Washington 


then and there for contempt of court. Inas- 
much as the judge was not at the time acting 
in an official capacity, His Honor overruled the 
point as follows: “If the court understands 
herself, and she think she do, this court is an 


The 


honest and loyal jurists in this city who have 


object of contempt wherever she are.” 
no contempt for some of our courts are like the 
awyer, who never manifested contempt for the 
court because he had the power to conceal his 
| feelings. 
Miss Anna Dickinson appeared before a good 
' house in the Cooper institute on Tuesday even- 
ing. She gave the Government a good scold- 
ing for its crucl treatment of our black troops 
—held up the conduct of Gen. Banks in a very 
unenviable light, and complimented Gen. But- 


ler—whose name was received with tumultuous 
* 


ly called for re-inforcements, but in vain; al- 
though certainly the needed re-inforcements 


| could have been sent before, if not after, the 


be free and united under Victor Emanuel.” 
Loud cheers followed this. Coming now to 
| London, it is to be reported that the Court of 


Common Council has been in anxious sittings 


| after a summons to surrender has been declined, 
our troops should be instructed to do the same. 
If they authorize men wearing their uniform to 
commit obscene and horrible outrages upon 


behind white men, when the rebels would fire, 
frequently bringing down both white and black. 
No attention was paid to the wounded, and the 


appearance of the rebel ram. 
Neglected and left to their fate, Gen. Wes- 
sels and his garrison appear to have ‘stood at 


over the matter. A Mr. Richardson had brought 
forward a resolution, “that the honorary tree- 
dom of this city be presented to Giuseppe Gari- 


non-combatants or upon the bodies of the dead, Commonest dictates of humanity were utterly 
we should authorize our soldiers to shoot them “isregarded. : 
down, wherever they are met, like so many) . side of the works the most revolting specta- 
dogs. ; ~ cle imaginable aloe itself. The dead and 
bad ‘ bi - . . . . 
Again, when the rebel authorities take our Wounded were Ae she nat Ps hae agony, 
colored troops and reduce them to slavery, as while from the consuming buildings came often 
they did two citizens of this state found in the the shrieks of the burning negroes. 


bay” like brave men, determined to yield only 
to overwhelming numbers. According to sev- 
eral accounts the fort was surrendered after 
three days most desperate defence, and it is 
said that the colored suldiers and loyal North 


baldi, on the occasion of his visit to this coun- 
try as a tribute of respect to the most generous, 
brave and disinterested of patriots.” Mr. Norris, 
M.P., had moved an amendment against this. 


On the re-assembling of the court, night before 


Carolina Volunteers were murdered in cold 3 i : 
i : last, the motion was brought forward, and Nor- 


There is, at the 


approves of every order it does not modify, like 
that of Fremont, or cancel, like that of Hunter. 
Amongst the former friends of the re-election | 


cheers. 


—»_-oe- 


of Lincoln (owing doubtless to gettingits Amer- gyrIgTMENT OF SLAVES IN MARYLAND. 


Col. S. M. Bowman came here to-day a 
shadow of his former self, worn nearly to death 
in the vast labor of’ enlisting every male slave 
in Marvland of fighting age and qualifications. 
IIe has cleaned “My Maryland” out, and 
knocked Bishop Hopkin’s divine institution 
into limbo. He raised, in forty days, two full 
regiments of as fine black troops as can be 
found on the earth. He left no slaves fit for 
military duty in Maryland. He overran with 
his squads every county; they visited almost 


ican information from an unusually foolish 
American correspondent,) the Speelator begins 
to show signs of favor toward Fremont. Among 
the leading patriots exiled from the continent 
who live in London there is a deep feeling 
awakened by the possibility that Fremont may 
be the Republican candidate. Mazzini, who has 
not been sanguine of the success of the North, 
thinks now that Fremont would save the coun- 


Star of the West, at an early day; when they 


This horrible butchery was followed by a 


blood by the rebel victors. — : ‘ : A ms e 
a ris had risen amidst great cries of “Withdraw 


try; and Karl Blind, Ledru Rollin and others, 


every farm. 
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bnd to Major General 
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Hf the Representatives 
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y proper orders, dire: 
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President of the 
Assocjation of the Veterans 
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To Wis Ereellency Abraham Lam 
flonorablet 


Ala 


and to the 
of the Lauded 


Slates, 
Teseniatires 
assembled 


Your Memoriali-ts rm 
j hey are Joy al citizens of 


descent, born free. 
That they have been 
xy the signers of the a 
o which this Memorial 
he purpose of presenting 
f urging, in person, the 


belie ve—just claims there 
That your Memorialistd 
rour favorable considerati 
ent and prayer in addit 


ng Petition—namely : 
That, whereas, it 


i} 


oO 


a 


may 
nited States has noautho 
d Constitution of the st 


ithe qualification of voters 
thas already been done by 
Jnited States in respect 
Louisiana employed in the 
service of the United State 
appear by what toilows. 
[hat the constitution ¢ 
article 12, excludes soldien 
in the army or navy of th 
the right of suffrage. 
That, by General Orde 
uarters, Department of ¢ 
eral N. P. Banks ordered 
Mad volunteered for the de 


ment would wear a Federal uniform which in- 
volved—which invited such humiliation? Shall 
we ask our readers to lay their ears to the 
ground and listen to that long wail of anguish 
which has kept—still keeps step with the tread 
of our armies from the Potomac to the Rio 


announce, as they have done repeatedly, that scene thus described b y one writer. _ : eee It 
they intend to treat the officers of colored regi- Disgusting Toadyiam. are full of enthusiasm for that nomination. 
ments as felons and the privates as slaves, we 7s 
should retort upon them, in every case, precise- Two or three Union band-box officers on 
Nis ts thai esas Sem . board the Platte Valley, one of them with his 
. See young bride, made themselves conspicuous in 
: _ fawning around the rebel officers. They 
| Backer Down.—Mr. Harrington, of Indi- brought Gen. Chalmers, and several subordi- 
Grande ? The wail of wives and mothers sep- ‘ana. ina speech on the Long expulsion, declar- nate cut-throat looking officers on board the 
arated from husbands and children who have eq that “New England soldiers had no stom- Platte Valley, drank with them, introduced 
with bounding hearts rushed to the defence of | ach for the fight.” Promptly called to account them to their wives,anc invited them to dinner. 
our flag, leaving their wives and mothers to die | hy Mr. Boutwell, he denied having said that, Arr) pmade 70m for them at the ladies’ table; 


of charvation eal dinsese Sichithe unpaid wages and they sat down to dinner, but it happened 
ges 


moment of writing, some doubt of the correct- 
ness of this report, which, however, after the 
Fort Pillow massacre, is only too probable. 
There is, moreover, a report that only the town 
of Plymouth has been taken, and that the fort 
is still held by Gen. Wessels. This. however, 
is contradicted by a despatch published in the 
rebel papers, although Gen. Wessels is not di- 
rectly named therein. We fear we may count 
- upon the disaster of the loss of Plymouth and 
the brave garrison in it entirely. 
Now who is to blame, who is to be called to 


The boats ran up every stream until masters 
were obliged to hide their slaves in the woods, 
conceal them in boats, and confine them in jails 
and houses. He opened the jails even. He 
has not drawn one dollar from the Treasury, 
and his 3,000 black troops have not cost the 
Government five per cent. of what the same 
number of white troops cost. Butin doing this 
work he laid aside all style, all form and cere- 
mony, went into negro churches nights, Sun- 
days, whenever he could get an audience, and 
always addressed them on this, the great day 
of their salvation. 


to add hisamendment. He said he was a great 
admirer of Garibaldi, but he could not stop his is probable that there will be a meeting of the 
ears to the statement that the General’s visit Pathfinder’s many admirers here to give ex- 
in England had much to do with contemplated pression to their feelings on the subject. “It is 
a shame.” said one of them the other day, “that 
the man who could be the Garibaldi of Ameri- 
ca should be in forced retirement.” 


The bombardment of the open unfortified 


revolutionary movements, and that funds were 
to be raised here to enable him to purchase “a 
million of muskets.” However, Norris was vote« 
down, and it was decided with only a few dis- 
sentients that the freedom of the city should be Danish city Sonderburg, without any notice, 

presented to the General in a gold box worth causing the injury of 80 women and children, 


has drawn forth great indignation, which has 


‘ but that he did say, “the people of New either by accident or from a just idea of the fit- 

of their husbands and fathers would have avert- | England had no stomach for the fight.” Being 

| pressed hard by Mr. Boutwell for proof of that, 

| he backed down again, declaring that he meant 

| representatives in Congress ! 
Mr. Grinnell, of Iowa, paid the following gen- 

| erous tribute to New England: 


ed? Of other widows and orphans—worse 
than widows and orphans, who have scen hus- 
bands and fathers torn from them by a relent- 
less conscription which was enforced only upon 
_ their ill-fated race, while these widows and or- 


phans are delivered up to slavery in the hands | 


, of our enemies by the officials of the very gov- 


ernment which these same husbands and fath- | prairies; and I will never allow a mantospeak | ble. A Union officer who will so disgrace him- | inal neglect ? 


ness of things on the part of our high-spirited 
captain that at that moment the signal bell for 
moving was heard, and the rebel officers, leav- 


account for this new and preventible disaster ? 
Gen. Peck is the commander in North Carolina. 


one hundred guineas. The General will have 
a grand reception here by the working-men’s 


ing their soup untouched, skedaddled, Gen. , 
, Chalmers soliloquising as he hurried past your 
| correspondent, that he had learned to run as 
_ well as to fight. In the conversation precedin 
: the dinner, Gen. Chalmers said he did not coun- | 
|__ Sir, I am proud to own I was born in that tenance or encou his soldiers in killing cap- | 

New England, although now a resident of-the tive negro ssldiets, Wed it was right and justifia- | 





Is that officer responsible ? Or is Peck under 
the control of Gen. Butler, and is Butler re- 
sponsible? Or is it the War Department that | 
- uld = called to stern account for the a of 
lymouth ? “Somebody blundered”—Who? stamp: and a banquet at the Reform Club. 
— not. the nation exhibit spirit enough to pe nae 3 Gil eEh dintlins tenable: Gark- 
ng home the responsibility to the party really | ease : : : 
guilty, and insist on the punishing of most crim- baldi is, of coarse, very odious to the Catholics, 


_and other associations; will be presented with 
two swords by Italian residents in London; an 
address from the Germans of the Karl Blind 


Where, with all that has been said for three 


ended in a debate in Parliament. The debate | 
years of the Union feeling at the South, have 


was unimportant except that it elicited from 


Mr. Kinglake the opinion that the Conference 
which meets here next week is meant simply 
to give the English Government an opportuni- 
ty of seceding from their overstrung position on | 
the treaties of 1852. Lord Palmerston was | 


ever white southern loyalists volunteered like 
that? Where, indeed, on the face of the earth 
would white men rally to the defence of a gov- 
ernment which had treated them as our gov- 
ernment has treated the black Union men of 


| and there are symptoms of a practical demon- | very much disturbed at this remark—the mis- | the South ? 
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PETITION 


A or THE— 
FREE COLORED OITIZENS OF LOUISIANA. 


To His Excellency Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, and to the Honorable the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States 
assembled : 


The undersigned respectfully submit the fol- 


altered by the authority of the United States 





The 19th corps checked the rebels and held 


| 
| them for about twenty-five minutes, when they 


That by the Proclamation of Gen. N. P. | were forced to retire—which they did slowly, 


! 
| 
| in other respects and more particularly, 
| 


| it was declared that the officers chosen in the | 
| election then approaching should constitute the | 
of America, in Congress civil government of the state, under the con- 
| stitution and laws of Louisiana, except somuch 
of the said constitution and laws as recognize, 












Malance of law and justice. 
heir forefathers served in the army of the | men addressed such a petition, enforced by such 


slescendants have ever since, and until the era | 
jf the present rebellion, been estranged, and 
























Pn the smallest, when their brave fathers of- 


h the midst of the grave questions raised by 







°°. 
ONLTESS : 


ie task of deciding whether they, loyal and 

















































lowing: | regulate, or relate to slavery. 
That they are natives of Louisiana, and citi- | 
zens of the United States; that they are loyal 
citizens, sincerely attached to the country and 
the Constitution, and ardentiy desire the main- | 
tenance of the national unity, for which they are 
ready to sacrifice their fortunes and their lives. 
That a large portion of them are owners of | 
real estate, and all of them are owners of per- 
sonal property ; that many of them are engaged 
in the pursuits of commerce and industry, while | 
others are employed as artisans in various trades; 
that they are all fitted to enjoy the privilegesand | 
‘mmunities belonging to the condition of citi- 
zens of the United States, and among them | 
may be found many of the descendants of those | 
men whom the illustrious Jackson styled “his | 


also by expediency, which demands that fu 


ernments now organized therein. 


fellow-citizens” when he called upon them to | 
take up arms to repel the enemies of the coun- 
try. 

Your petitioners further respectfully repre- | 
sent that over and above the right, which, in 
he language of the Declaration of Independ- | 
nce, they possess to liberty and the pursuit of | 
1appiness, they are supported by the opinion of 
ust and loyal inen, espezially by that of Hon. 
Edward Bates, Attorney General, in the claim | 
o the right of enjoying the privileges and im- 
lunities pertaining to the condition of citizens 
f the United States; and, to support the legit- 
macy of this claim, they believe it simply neces- 
ary to submit to your Excellency, and to the 
Ionorable Congress, the following considera- 
ions, which they beg of you to weigh in the 
Notwithstanding | 


and colored citizens. 
And your Memorialists wil! ever pray. 
J. B. RouDANEZ, 
ARNOLD BERTONNEAU, 


Louisiana. 
WaAsHtINGTON, March 10, 1864. 


| tion. 





Jnited States, in 1814-15, and aided in repel- 
ing from the soil of Louisianaa haughty enemy, | 
ps : 4 slanic aug ; . Se ’ + * 

: : .’ | of the d States "eS pain. 

ver confident of success, yet they and their | the United States, and addressed it in vain 


lug > 244 xe a Y © a shises | . 
ven repulsed—excluded from all franchises, | dent at all. It was, to say the least, an unfor- 


tunate recognition of his having any power in 


vred their bosoms to the enemy, to preserve 
he territorial integrity of the republic! Dur- 
ig this period of forty-nine years, they have 
ever ceased to be peaceable citizens, paying 
heir taxes on an assessment of more than 
fteen millions of dollars ! 

At the call of General Banks, they hastened 
rally under the banner of Union and Lib- 
rty; they have!spilled their blood, and are 
cill pouring it out for the maintenance of the 
Jonstitution of the United States; in a word, 
hey are soldiers of the Union, and they will 
efend it so long as their hands have strength 
» hold a musket. 

While General Banks was at the siege of! 
ort Iludson, and the city threatened by the | 
nemy, his Excellency, Governor Shepley, called | te sere : <i 
wr troops for the defence of the city, and they | May go; but not to reorganization of new civil 


, the premises. By his own repeated admissions 


| and declarations as well as by the well settled 
principles of law, civil and military, the only 
right of the President to interfere with the af- 
| fairs of States in rebellion isa war-right, founded 


those powers have never claimed for the Com- 
; mander-in-Chief the right to interfere with the 
| political or civil functions, still less, organiza- 


exigencies of martial law justified. To the ex- 


nt of the suspension of those functions he 


aised ~ et regiment in the short space of | or destroved. 
rty-cight hours. Eee St ‘. a 
In consideration of this fact, as true and as of the President apply cuhioestag Sie: military 
lear as the sun which lights this great conti- | Phis propo- 
ent—in consideration of the services already 
erformed, and still to be rendered by them to 
heir common country, they humbly beseech 
our Excellency and Congress to cast your eyes 
pon a loyal population, awaiting with confi- 
ence and dignity, the proclamation of those 
valienable rights which belong to the condition 
f citizens of the great American Republic. 
Theirs is but a feeble voice claiming attention 


functions, not to political or civil. 


|ism, but that a too ready acquiescence in the 
exercise of powers inconsistent with this dec- 


| This was one weak point in the memorial. 


ris terrible conflict; yet confident of the jus-| the advice of friends in Washington, Messrs. 
ce which guides the action of the Government, 
wy have no hesitation in speaking what is 
rompted by their hearts—* We are men; treat 
s such.” : 

Mr. President and Llonorable Members of 
The petitioners refer to your wisdom 


mentary memorial, claiming the right of suf- 
frage for all colored persons, “whether born 
slave or free, subject only to such qualifications 
as shall equally affect the white and colored 
citizens.” So far as these delegates had the 
evoted men, who are ready to make every sac- ; 
ifice for the support of the best Government 
fhich man has been permitted to create, are 
» be deprived of the right to assist in’ estab- 
shing a civil government in our beloved state 
g ‘ sn a . " « . ’ . 29 12 . > . le | 
nent ee plese ’ hee sie ‘alone, and not to the President and Congress. 
md for the Congress of the nation. 

Your petitioners aver that they have applied 
respectful terms to Brigadier General George 
Shepley, Military Governor of Louisiana, 
id to Major General N. P. Banks, command- 
uw the Department of the Gulf, praying to be 
laced upon the registers as voters, to the end 
vat they might participate in the reorganiza- 
on of civil government in Louisiana, and that 
vcir petition has met with no response from 
rose oflicers, and it is feared that none will be 
iven; and they therefore appeal to the justice 
f the Representatives of the nation, and ask ! 
iat all the citizens of Louisiana of African 
escent, born free before the rebellion, may be, 
y proper orders, directed to be admitted to be 
scribed on the registers, and adinitted to the 

byht> and privileges of cleetors. 
And your petitioners will ever pray. 
New Orveans, January 5, 1864. 


power, they thus avoided this objection to the 
first memorial. In the first draft of this supple- 
mentary memorial, they also avoided the other 


objection; that is, they addressed it to Congress 


In the printed copy before us, the address to 
the President is inserted, as we have reason to 
believe, without the knowledge of Messrs. Rou- 
danez and Bertonneau. Those gentlemen would 


right of suffrage after he had told them he could 
do nothing except on thegground of “military 
necessity.” 

—_—__—_——. +3 + & - sie 


THE RED RIVER DISASTER. 


large scale. Our generals were decoyed along 
by skirmishes, in which the rebels always fell 
back until they were inthe trap. In one re- 
spect it was far worse than at Olustee—the 
baggage trains, by an unpardonable blunder, 
‘were at the front, so obstructing the roads that 


2@- 
Veterans of 1812-14 15 ‘retreat was impossible. But the Conquering 
AXIMILIAN BRULEE, C. RESTOR, Hero never dreamed of retreat ! 
kyMOND . Oe ae ak atep les . We copy such portions of the accounts as 
' sLARD, BERG De . 
SCOFFIE, FRANCOIS PASCAL, seem most reliable. A member of an_ Iilinois 
L. MOREAU, B. BAZILE, : es Se 
~ TERV ALON, J. ASSEMAD, , battery writes in the Chicago Tribune : 
SEIGNEU INRY CHEVARRE, : . . ; 
astound + : - Letts R At two o'clock on the moruing of the 8th, 


JOSEPH FRICK, 

D. HL. St. HERMANN, 
D. FOSTER, 
FRANCOIS PLEISE, 
PIERRE MONETTE, 
A VILLARD. 


BONSELGNEUR, 
- ROUZAN, 

. MARTIN, 
DWAKD DUPUTS, 
ULIEN HAMELIN, 
1. RIBAROS, 


Signatures of Loyal Union Citizens Approving 
this Petition. 

HOMAS J. DURANT, J. DAWSON, 

NTHONY FERNANDEZ, SAMUEL YOUNG, 

President of the Louisiana CHARI KS W. HORKNOR, 

Assocjation of the Veterans JAMES GKATIAM, 

of 1814-15, war of 1812. A COMMAGERE, 

Founder of the first Union D. CLHIRISTIE, 
association of this city, and JAMES BE. TEWELL, 

its first President, and now WILLTAM BAKER, 

President of the Union Re ANSEL EDWARDS, 

publican Association, and WILLIAM BR. CRANE, 

menber of the General Cen. HENRY TRAIN, 


the Ist brigade of our division—composed of 
the 19th Kentucky, 77th Hlinois, 28d Wiscon- 
sin,and the 67th Indiana, numbering about 
1500 men—was started in advance, and by 
i daylight commenced skirmishing with the ene- 
my. We—the Chicago Mercantile battery— 
started at daybreak with the 2d brigade and 
the 3d diviston, numbering about) 2500 or 
3000 men, marched through dense timber until 
three o’clock in the afternoon, when: we were 
ordered to the front. To get to where the 
fizhting was in progress, we had to pass the 
whole train of Lee's cavalry division, number- 
ing 800 wagons; and as there was only one 
road through the timber they were pulled up 


tral Committee fer a free Da. 3B. MAAS, ear é 2 ; ‘ 4 2 

State, of which the Hon. EC. HYDE, to one side and we went by them ona gallop. 
Thomas J. Durant is Presi- J. A. NOBLE, with our guns, caissons, battery wagon and 
dent CHARLES OGILVIE, es y Wvnil suet Sencand- the tram: hones 
ate #. COLLANA. RUEUS WAPLES, forge. We had just passed the train, when we 


‘came to an opening about a mile square, and 
on the opposite side were our men engaged in 
skirmishing. 

By this time our whole division was in action 


PETER RUDOLPHES, Presi- I MAZERAT, 

dent Union Association ; WILLIAM BURT, 

Fotlowe t by one thousand signatures of the free colored 
itizens of Louisiana 


. and a brigade of the 3d division. We crossed 
Memorial. : ‘ ae : 
‘ ‘ a Ser reais the field, took a position near the edge of the 
RR. Ereelicacy Abrahap incoln, President of the Unites % a 
F Nudge te tae Hamafahle the Raikes aiet diene ad teats opposite woods, and had just got in’ battery 
reseniitives of the Uniied Nates of Amerea, im Congress when we heard a terrible yell and saw a line 
via of rebels, unbroken, charging on our exhaust- 


ed men, who had been skirmishing all day, and 
had only a few rounds of ammunition lett. 
Then came a withering volley of musketry, 


Your Memorialists respectfully show that 
hey are loyal citizens of Louisiana, of African 
lescent, born free. 

That they have been appointed a Committee 
wy the signers of the accompanying Petition, 
o which this Memorial is supplementary, tor 
he purpose of presenting the said Petition, and 
f urging, in person, the —as your Memorialists 
yelicve — just claims therein contained. 

That your Memorialists desire to present, for 

-our favorable consideration, the following state- 
nent and prayer im addition to the aceompany- 
ng Petition—namely : 
“That. whereas, it may be urged that the 
“nited States has noauthority tochange the laws 
and Constitution of the state of Louisiana, as to 
he qualification of voters at state elections, this 
yas already been done by the authority of the 
Tnited States in respect to white citizens of 
Louisiana employed in the military and naval 
service of the United States, as will more clearly 
appear by what tollows. : % 

That the constitution of Louisiana, title 2, 
article 12, excludes soldiers, seamen, or marines 
in the army or navy of the United States from 
the right of suffrage. 

That, by General Order No. 24, from Head- 
quarters, Department of the Gulf, Major Gen- 
eral N. P. Banks ordered that the citizens who 
Pad volunteered for the defence of the country 
hi the army or navy, and who were otherwise 

ualified voters, should be allowed to vote in 
the election precincts in which they might be 


men to forma line. We waited a few 


treat, when astene of great confusion ensued 


ullery. 
escape if possible. 
brought up to our succor. 
which they contended. 
laws of Louisiana, disfranchised. 


And your Memorialists further show that the 
constitution and laws of Louisiana have been | captured. 





And your Memorialists further show that, 
‘though in their accompanying Petition they 
have only asked the right of suffrage for those | 
citizens of Louisiana of African descent born 
free before the rebellion, yet that justice, and | 
the principles for which they contend. require 
also the extension of this privilege to those born | 
slaves, with such qualifications as should affect 
equally the white and the colored citizen, and 
that this is required not only by justice, but | 


effect should be given to all the Union feeling 
in the rebel states, in order to secure the per- | 
manence of the free institutions and loyal gov- | 


| of Louisiana of African descent born free, but 
| also vo all others, whether born slave or free, 
| especially those who kave vindicated their right | 
| to vote by bearing arms, subject only to such | 
| qualifications as shall equally affect the white 


Delegates of the Free Colored Population of , 


We publish these petitions as an important | taken, also two guns of Nims’ battery, the Par- | 
| part of the documentary history of the revolu- | 
Posterity will read with amazement, that , 
at the end of the third year of this war, such 


| appeals, to the President and to the Congress | 


| on his powers as Commander-in-Chief; and the , 
| advocates of the most latitudinarian theory of , 


| tions of those communities, except so far as the | 


ere foremost in responding to the call, having | institutions when the old have been suspended 
In other words, the war powers | 


sition would be universally accepted as a tru- | 


trine has led to confusion in the public mind. | 


Another was, that the memorial first present- , 
ed asked for the right of suffrage only for the | 
| native, free colored people of Louisiana. Under | 


' 
Roudanez and Bertonneau prepared a supple- , 


hardly ask the President to extend to them the | 


This was evidently another Olustee, on a 


and then our poor boys commenced a retreat, 
but not in order, for there were not enough 
mo- 
ments, until our men had passed us, and com- 
menced firing on the rebel lines, , but could 
not stop their progress, and we soon received 
orders from Col. Landrum to limber up and 
leave, if we ever expected to get our guns off. 

By this time the rebels were on both of our 
flanks, firing across us in every direction. We 
got our pieces into the road, and began to  re- 


In the road was that whole cavalry train faced 
to the rear, and each man trying to escape on 
his own hook and the road so blocked up that 
it was an impossibility for anything to move. 
, Our gun was next to the rear ptece, and fired 
one of the last shots that was fired by the ar- 
When the rebels got within two rods 
of us, we received orders to cut the traces and been advocated by its mover, and Mr. Johnson 


While our division was fighting. the 19th 
army corps went into camp about eight miles to 
our rear,and were afterward, but too late, 


Ot our whole division, numbering 3000 men, 
but 1000 are left to tell the fearful odds against 
Two regiments of our 
division were consolidated, and had in all 140 
men and seven officers—the highest in rank re- as practical. 
found on the day of election; thereby enfran- maining is a captain. In our battery twenty- 
chising those who were, by the constitution and twomen are m:ssing, two are with us, wounded, 
and only one officer—Lieut. Roe—is left. Capt. 
White, Lieuts. Cone, Throop and Barr, are all 


Banks, dated New Orleans, January 11, 1864, | and as night came on the bloody conflict ended. 


Another account in the Chicago Times says: 


Besides our battery, the enemy captured 
| Nims’, the Ist Indiana, the 6th Missouri, and two 
| guns of battery G. regulars—22 pieces in all. 
| Every piece of artillery could have been saved 
| had not the provision train been brought too 
near the front. 

Everybody is cursing Generals Banks and 
Franklin. The defeat is attributed to the con- 
| duct of the battle entirely. A single regiment 
| was sent in ata time; when that was cut off, 
| then another ; and so on until we were defeat- 
_ed. Then the 19th Corps was not in supporting 
| distance. It is said that our Gen. Ransom and 
| Gen. Lee sent three times for the 19th Corps, 
imploring them tocome and save the day; and 
that Franklin would not budge until ordered 
| by Banks. 


Gen. Banks fell back to Pleasant Hill, where 
' on the 9th the pursuit by the rebels was check- 


And your Memorialists pray that the right of /ed. The New Orleans Era, hand-organ of 
| suffrage may be extended not only to natives 


Gen. Banks, in an account of the battle of 
| Pleasant Hill, thus describes the close : 
It is estimated that 1000 men were hurried 


| discharge. 
their good order, but Gen. Smith ordered a 
_ charge, and his men dashed rapidly forward, 
the boys of the 19th Corps joining in. 
rebels fought bravely and desperately back to | 


the timber, on reaching which a large portion | 
| broke and fled, fully 2000 throwing aside their | 


} arms. Inthe charge Taylor's battery was re- | 


rott guns taken from us last fall at Carrion | 
Crow, and one or two others belonging to the 
rebels, beside 700 prisoners. 


} 


| The N. O. correspondent of the Chicago | 
; Journal writes : | 
| 


/ The loss of the 4th division of the -13th Ar- | 
| my Corps in the battle of the 8th inst., was 


We are unable to comprehend why the peti- | 1125 killed,wounded and missing. Loss in the 3d 
| tion should have been addressed to the Presi- 


division, 350. We lost ten pieces of artillery. | 
In the fight of the 9th inst, our forces drove 
the rebels ten miles. Our loss on that day is 
| reported at 1000 killed, wounded and missing. 


The New York Herald’s correspondent says : | 


| 
| 
| 
' 


Gen. Banks, having fallen back to Grand 
“core, 35 miles from Pleasant Hill, 55 miles 
| from Mansfield and 95 miles from Shreveport, | 
will advance again as soon ashe is reinforced | 
and adequate supplies are received. The loss | 
of artillery is a trivial matter,as nearly the 
whole fighting, owing tothe nature of the heavily | 
| wooded country, must be done by infantry. | 
Admiral Porter's fleet will co-operate as far as | 
possible. The extent of its co-operation de- 
pends on the depth of water in Red River. | 


| 


| i 
| IIow coolly this disastrous loss of artillery | 
| 1s disposed of! | Why did not Gen. Banks find | 
| out that artillery would not operate before he 
But the President says 
The reb-| 


put it in the advance ? 
Gen. Banks gives him no trouble! 
els call him their Assistant Commissary Gen- | 
eral. | 
| Ina few days it will be announced that, the 
object of the expedition having been accom- | 

plished, Gen. Banks has returned to New Or- | 

leans. And then Mrs. Banks will give a_ ball | 
| and Gilmore’s Band an artillery concert ! 


— <5 oe&- -—-- 


CONGRESSIONAL. 





Both Houses of Congress are accomplishing 
much in the way of business just now, the rec- 
ords of which are furnished in the daily papers, | 
and which afford nothing of special interest | 

in their detail. In a debate on the massacre at | 
Fort Pillow, Reyer ly Joinson said, last week : | 


_ Mr. President, the public heart feels just as | 
we feel; we feel indignant at this Vandalic | 
outrage which never could have been perpe- 
trated, I think, in this age of the world, even 
by cannibals, with more ferocity than is stated 
to have attended this particular outrage. But 
the Government ought to know, and those in 

/command in that particular region ought to 

know, that they will be held to a responsibility 

if they by any reasonable diligence could have 
prevented the occurrence of such a disaster and | 
failed to do it. They should know that there 

_ is now ina part of the rebel soldiery with whom 
we are contending, who have been frenzied in- 
to madness and become worse than savages, a | 

| disposition which has none of the restraints of | 

civilized warfare; and it is time, high time, | 
since the United States, in my judgment in the 
exercise of a power with which they are clearly | 
invested, have thought proper to enlist into 
their army Africans, that these rebel foes of 
ours should learn that upon the field of battle, | 
in the eye of justice, and in the opinion of the 

United States, the Efe of a soldier under our 

, flag is as dear as the life of any rebel, and that 
nothing will satisfy the honor of one and satisfy 
the demands of the other, if the horrid alterna- 
tive should be left to us, but life for life. It will 
never do; our reputation tells us that it will 
never do; our duty, still higher in its demands 
than mere reputation, tells us it will never do 
that we should suffer our soldiers to be treated 

| with the barbarity, the inhumanity, the savage 

| barbarity with which it is said they have been 
treated upon this occasicn. 

But in addition to the information which we 
should have before acting on that subject, and 
which it is the object of the honorable member 
who offered this resolution to obtain, I want to | 
know, looking to the honor of our flag and to | 
the success of our cause, why it is that these 
disasters have been occurring since the com- 
mencement of what may be called the spring 
campaign. We have men enough, Heaven 
knows; we have appropriated money without 
stint; that we all know; and yet, to our sur- 
prise and mortification, and as 1 think to eur 
dishonor, these occurrences are now of rather 
frequent occurrence; and if it be true that 
there was any reason to apprehend an attack 
by anything like an overwhelming force, either 
upon Paducah or upon Fort Pillow, and it 
could have been avoided by any reasonable 
diligence on the part of those in command, we 
should know it, and they should beheld up be- 
fore the country as in some measure the authors 
of these sad calamities. 


Mr. Sumner has called up his bill for the re- 
peal of the Fugitive Slave Act, and it has ex- 
cited a Jengthy discussion, which has brought 
out all the latent hunkerism in tte Republican 
The bill repeals all 
Mr. Sherman of Ohio, 
moved to amend it as follows : . 


members of the Senate. 


laws on the subject. 


Ti st all acts of Congress or parts of acts pro- 
viding for the rendition of fugitives from service 
or labor be, and the same are hereby, repealed, 
except the act approved February 12, 1793, en- 
titled «An act respecting fugitives from justice 
and persons escaping trom the service of their 
masters.” 

Mr. Sumner had at first not intended to dis- 
cuss the repeal, declaring : 

I am sure TIT have not the least desire to ad- 
dress the Senate. It seems tome to be perfect- 
ly plain. It is like a diagram; it is lke the 
multiplication table: it is like the ten command- 
ments. I do not wish to say a word upon it. 

Mr. Sherman’s amendment, however, having 


of Maryland, it was necessary that he should 
reply, which he did with much effectiveness. 
We subjoin the conclusion of this speech : 

Mr. President, I have said enough for the 
present occasion. But the suggestion has been 
too often made that this measure is not practi- 
cal. Not practical! This is the favorite phrase. 
But this depends upon what Senators consider 


f it be practical to relieve the people from 
an unconstitutional and oppressive statute; if 
it be practical to take away a badge of subju- 
gation imposed by slave masters during their 

-tal supremacy ; if it be practical to secure 


into eternity or frightfully mangled by this one | 
No time was given them to recover | 


set the example of injustice. 


'on a single ground! 








COM™M 


ON WEA 





fers immeasurably from this outrage ; if it be 
| practical, at this moment of our own severe 
| Sel, to do justice to those we have oppressed, 
'and thus secure the favor of Providence; and 
finally, if it be practical to strike at slavery 
| wherever we can hit it, and to relieve ourselves 
| of all responsibility for this terrible wrong, then 








| practical as duty, which cannot be postponed. 


| But independent of the intrinsic justice of 
| this measure, it is recommended also by an ex- 
I am sorry 


pediency of the highest character. 
to plead in this way, but the occasion must be 
| my apology. Senators are not aware how much 





/our country has suffered in the judgment of 


civilized nations from that accursed statute, 
which has now for more than ten years been a 
byword and hissing among men. Genius, in 
some of its rarest creations has made it known, 
literature and art in every form have lent them- 
selves to expose it, while the unutterable atroc- 
ities which it has sanctioned have been care- 
fully gathered together and circulated abroad 
as testimony against republican institutions. 
Since the outbreak of the rebellion this statute 
has been constantly adduced by our enemies 
| abroad as showing that we are little better than 
Jefferson Davis and his slave-monger crew; for 
_slavery never shows itself’ worse than in the 
slave-hunter. Only within a few days there 
has appeared at New York, published for the 
fair, a photographic copy of a letter of the late 


' Alexander Humboldt, which contains the fol- 
The : 

| lowing words: “I have the warmest attachment 
to your beautiful and liberal city, New York, 
but have earnestly and deeply regretted that 


Webster, whom I long respected, more than fa- 
vored that shameful law which still persecuted 
colored men after they had regained by flight 
their natural inborn liberty, of which they had 
been robbed by Christians.” Humboldt was 
our friend, but he could not forbear from char- 
acterizing this statute as “shameful.” Be as- 
sured, sir, itis a burden for our cause abroad 
which it ought not to be obliged to bear. For 
the sake of our cause, and that it may have new 
strength in the gushing sympathies of the civil- 
ized world, it should be repealed at once, with- 
out a day’s delay. 

But I confess, sir, another motive. At this 
moment of severe trial, I wish my country to 
pe itself right with that Supreme Power which 

olds in its hands the destinies of nations. — It is 


| as true in the lite of nations as in the life of in- 


dividuals that, if you would have equity you 
must do equity; but the great equity which we 
must do is to be found in justice to an oppressed 
race. 
to your arms, of colored soldiers and their brave 
officers cruelly treated at Fort Wagner, of col- 
ored soldiers and their brave officers massacred 
at Fort Pillow, if you yourselves continue to 
The story of the 
Israclites will be revived, and plague after 
plague will be sent, sounding forever the old 
commandment, “Let my people go.” If the 
plagues that have been sent already are not 


| enough, another and yet another will visit us. 


There is one assurance of obedience which you 
ean give. It is to expunge from your statute- 
book all support of slavery. Be in earnest here, 
and you will be practical. Then, having done 
equity, you may fearlessly ask for equity. 

Ihave already said more than intended. 


It was my purpose to leave the Senate to vote 


without a word of argument or persuasion. 
The case to my mind was too clear, and I 
thought the time had come for votes. And now, 


as I conclude, I forbear to press all constitution- 


al objections, and present the whole question 
Slavery has struck at the 
national life. Let us strike back wherever we 
can hit it, and above all let us purify the stat- 
ute-book, so that there shall be nothing in it out 
of which this wrong can derive any support. 
In the discharge of this duty, all fugitive acts 
should be repealed. The argument against 
one is good against all. 


Mr. Sherman’s amendment was carried by 
the following yea and nay vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Collamer, 


' Cowan, Davis, Diron, Doolittle. Foster, Harris, 


Henderson, Uendricks, Towe, Johnson, Lane of 
Indiana, McDougall, Nesmith, Powell, Riddle, 
Saulsbury, Sherman, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Van 
Winkle, and Willey —24. 

Nays — Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Clark, 
Conness, Fessenden, Grimes, Hale, Howard, 
Lane of. Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Pomeroy, 
Ramsey, Sprague, Sumner, Wilkinson, and 
Wilson—17. 


Eleven Republican Senators, three of them 


from New England, voting in the affirmative ! 


We are very glad to record the fact to the 
honor of Mr. Fessenden that his name was not 


among these. The Western men have preju- 


dices to overcome, and a fear of the ignorance 


of constituencies behind them; Harris and 
Cowan are fossils by nature and out of place 
in their present association; but it is a deep dis- 
grace to Vermont and Connecticut that their 
Senators make such a record at this stage of our 
history. i 


The debate has since gone on, Mr. Foster, of | 


Connecticut, making a long speech to justify his 
vote, and Mr. Van Winkle talking with the 
dreariest dullness through a whole day upon 
everything in general, and West Virginia in 
particular. And thus another measure which 
the country imperatively calls for is blocked in 
its passage. 
—+<> + @- 
PILLOW. 
Beneath the flag of mercy 
They stole around the brave ; 
The merciful they slaughtered 
Or smothered in the grave. 





Where tyranny has feasted 
Now let the vulture feast ; 
The chivalry be blasted 
That makes a man a beast. 
The starry flag of justice 
Shall trail in dust no more ; 
Man shall be man beneath it 
Pi From mountain-top to shore. 
atl Ee es 
“CONSTITUTIONAL ELECTION” IN LOUISIANA. 
[Extracts from a New Orleans Letter.) 
New Orleans, March 30, 1864. 
The constitutional election on Monday pass- 
ed off rather quictly. The commanding gener- 
al and the Thugs formed a coalition and car- 


ried their ticket of course. Decent men staid 


away. 3000 votes in the city—4000 in the 
State against 10,000 in February, shows that 
the people had nothing to do with the thing. 
The vote was cast by Thugs, soldiers, and quar- 
termasters’ clerks. Several of the most promi- 
nent Thugs are elected to the Convention. To 
show you in what favor they are now, let me 
. who was 








say that one of the worst, 
under sentence of death when Butler was re- 
lieved, is a clerk in Judge Atocha’s court. Ato- 
cha is Provost Judge, and confidential member 
of Banks’ staff. The leading politicians of Lou 
isiana are the men that Butler had imprisoned. 
but who were let loose under the conciliation 
policy of his successor. 
—-—- <_< ———______ 
THE RECEPTION OF THE LOUISIANA 
DELEGATES. 

On our fourth page will be found an ample 
report of the very interesting proceedings at 
the complimentary dinner, to Messrs. Rou- 
daneze and Arnold Bertonneau, the dele- 
gates from the free and loyal colored popu- 
lation of Louisiana, given at Parker's Hotel 
onthe 12th inst. Although all the speeches 
were good—in every sense of the word, we feel 
bound to direct special attention to the im- 
promtu and masterly address of the great 
champion of his cruelly wronged race, Fred- 
erick Douglass—an address as much marked by 
superior powers of reasoning as of eloquence ; 
,; and which incontrovertibly and triumphantly 


. 


is this measure eminently practical. It is as | 


| practical as justice, as — as humanity, as 


It is vain that you complain of disaster | 





LTH. 


gotten by statesmen and legislators at Wash- 


ington: that “Honesty is the best policy.” We | 


will add the only policy by which the salvation 
| of this Republic can be assured. 





PREMATURE! 
Upon the arrival of Gen. Banks’ advance at 


Natchitoches, the Union newspaper, which had | 


| been abandoned by its rebel publishers, was 
| reissued under Gen. Banks’ direction. 


| first editorial occurs the following : 
| 


| United States. 


the good name of the Republic, which still suf- | demonstrates the force of a truth apt to be for- | 


In its) 


“We nominate to the loyal people of Louisi- | 
ana Major General N. P. Banks as a proper | ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Printed in quarto form, on 
| person to fillthe high office of President of the | 
In selecting this patriotic sol- | 


Messrs. TICKNOR & FIELDS 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
I. 
Twe New c<ditions 


—OP THE— 


LIFE OF WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT, 


By George Ticknor. 

LIBRARY EDITION. In octavo, uniform in size and finish 
with the standard edition of Prescott’s works, with Por- 
trait. $3.09. 

POPULAR EDITION. In duodecimo, bound in muslin, and 
containing the entire letter-press of the larger edition, with 
Portrait. $2.00. 

They have also on hand copies of the original. 


style of art, and elegantly bound in vellumeloth. $7.50. 


idier we feel confident that we only reflect the | This admirable biography has been received with the warm- 


| wishes of the people of Louisiana. No one 


est encomiums, both at home and abroad. 


| Banks to fill the oflice, and he would be more _ereditions. The Poputar Eprtion forms a handsome 12mo 


easily elected than any other man.” 


The next day the candidate met his disastrous 
defeat ! 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ONE OF 


Hunnewell’s Great Remedies. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL COUGH 
REMEDY .—The basis of this truly wonderful prepara- 
tion, now of such well-earned celebrity, is a freedom from 





low the greatest freedom of use, day or night, as the only 


every component calculated to debilitate, and by such to al- | 


| Volume, and is issued at a price falling within the means of | 


| all readers. The Liprary Eprtion is in octavo form, and is 
| finished to match exactly with the library edition of Pres- 
cott’s works. Both of these new editions include the entire 

| contents of the quarto, and contain also the portrait on steel. 

| 

iI. 

| SERMONS. 

By Rev. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, A.M. Fifth Series. 


1 vol. 12mo. Uniform with the former volumes. $1.25. 
| Lil. 
| POEMS, 
By FREDERICK GODDARD TUCKERMAN. 1 vol. 16mo. 
| $1.00. 


| true theory by which Throat and Lung Complaits can be| “ich in the materials of poetry.” —London Atheneum. 


} effectually cured. 


| when local causes make almost all such complaints different | 
| in effect, I would ask confidence, which will be sacred, in | 


Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Tiroat, Bronchial and Asth- 
| matic Complaints, Whooping Cough, and to all 
| Lung Complaints, which, when neglected, end in Consump- 
tion. Testimonials from Physicians of the highest respecta- 
| bility. and from invalids, can be seen at my office by all in- 
terested. 

(a> For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 

JOUN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 


| Carter, Rust & Co., M.S. Burr & Co., Wholesale Agents. 
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MARRIAGES, 

Tn this city, at the resilence of the bride’s father, by Rev. 
Wm. Hague, D.D., J. Grafton Parker to Miss Sarah A. Ja- 
| cobs, both of Boston. 

24th uit., Clement F. Drake, Veteran Volunteer, of the 
10th Mass. Reg’t, to Miss Mary J. Tay, of Medford. 
| 24th inst., Thomas C. Belcher, of Charlestown, to Mrs. 





| Arabella R. Kingsley, of Boston; Daniel Morrison, of Prov- | 


incetown, to Miss Emma Campbell, of Boston. 


Throat and | 


Weeks & Potter, Crafts & Williams, G. C. Goodwin & Co., | 


23 inst , at the Tremont. House, by Jos. Nickerson, Esq., | 


| I. C. Wilkinson to Abigail Harmon, both of Boston. 
| In Cambridgeport, 15th inst., Wm. A. Stone to Miss Iat- 


| tie R. Webber, all of C. H 


| 


| 23d inst., Wim. W. Carter, of Boston. to Miss Eliza F. Hol- 


} man, of Clinton. 


| both of Worcester. } 
| In Bolton, 22d inst., Rev. Joseph Francis Dudley, pastor | 
| of the Plymouth Church, St. Paul, Minn., to Jessie Duncan, | 
| Youngest daughter of George Grassie, Esq , of B. 
| 





-<»-o- 


DEATHS. 


In this city, 22d inst., John Wilson, Esq., for many years | 
Clerk at the Adams House. | 

16th inst., Mrs. Jane Page, 71. 

In Dorchester, 24th inst., Polly Mellish, 72. 
| In East Cambridge, 25th inst.. Mrs. M- Paulina, wife of | 
| Capt. John H. Goldsmith, of Salem, and only daughter of | 
| the late Capt. Thos, W. Hunt, of E. C. 
| In Northampton, 17th inst.. of typhoid fever, George | 
| Clinton Dewey, M.D., of New York city, youngest son of | 
| Hon. Charles A. Dewey, 25 yrs.4 mos. Immediately after 
| graduating at the Coliege of Physicians and Surgeons in 
| New York, he received an appointment on the medical staff | 
| of Bellevue Hospital in that city, and while in the discharge | 

of his duties contracted the disease that has so early closed 
| a promising career. | 
| In Springfield, Mass., Miss Sarah A. Leonard, daughter of 
| Capt. Luther Leonard, U.S. Army. 

| In Cannonville, N-Y., Alpheus Stone, only sonof Dr. C. 8. 
| Taft, late of Canton, Mass. 

In Portsmouth, Va., 17th inst.. Edward D. Lee, Lieut. in 
27th Mass.. and Acting Assistant Adjutant General on staff 
of Col. H. C. Lee, eldest son of lon. Artemas Lee, of Tem- | 
pleton, 3). 

| In Culpepper, Va., Jan. 5th, John H. 
| 12th Mass. Reg't. 

| In Mattoon, Ill., 15th inst., Rufus Pierce, 66, formerly of 
Milton, Mass. 





Horn, 33, Co. B. | 





Advertisements. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 





State Treasurnen’s Orricr, } 
Boston, April 23, 1864. 


The undersigned is prepared to receive, in behalf of the 
; Commonwealth, Loans of Money from individuals or institu- 
| tions, according to Sec. 7, Chap. 254 Acts of Extra Session of 
| 1863, as follows : 

| Secrion 7.—The Treasurer, under the direction of the 
| Governor and Council, and with their consent, is required to 
borrow from individuals or institutions, at a rate of interest 








| not exceeding five per centum, per annum, or from the banks 


| at five per centum, per annum, agreeably to the provisions 
of section eighty-three, chapter fifty-seven, of the General 





Statutes, such sums of money, from time to time, as may be 
temporarily necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 





The Loans will be received in currency, and principal and 
The Loan may be with- | 


| interest are payable in currency. 
accrued interest. 


ciently long. 
Rw 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 








Heapguarters, Boston, April 22, 1864. 

| GENERAL ORDER, No. 14. 

A call has been made by the War Department for a new 
| Regiment of Heavy artillery, provided it can be raised by the 
10th of May. The Regiment will be accepted by Companies, 
and each company when organized will be put under march- 


| ing orders 
| which will he mustered in as soon as the legal number is 
| reached. One Company must be filled before another is be- 
| gun, and all recruits will be assigned to the Company in pro- 
gress at time of enlistment. 
| If there should be one incomplete Company on the 10th of 
| May, the men will be liable to be placed in other Companies. 
| Recruits for this Regiment will be forwarded to camp at 
| Gallop’s Island, Bosten Harbor 
By order of his exce!lency Joun A. ANbREW, Governor and 
| WM. SCHOULER, 
Adjatant-(ieneral. 


Commander-in-C hief. 
35— 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





| Heapavarters, Boston, April 25, 1864. 
SPECIAL ORDER, No. 492. 

The offices of the Superintendents of Recruiting for the 
counties of Barnstable and Nantucket, Berkshire. Bristol, 
Dukes. Essex, Franklin. Hampden, Hampshire, and Worces- 

| ter will be closed, and the several Superintendents relieved 
| from further duty, upon the receipt of this order. 

The books and papers will be forwarded to these Head- 

| quarters. 

Hereafter all recruits will be forwarded to the Superin- 

| tendent of Recruiting for Suffolk County, at Faneuil Hall, 


24th inst., Richard Harrison to Mrs. Helen C. Atherton, | 





| 


drawn on ten days’ notice, payable with similar notice, with | 


Interest payable semi-annually, if the loan remains suffi- | 
Hl. K. OLIVER, Treasurer. | 


| 
| 
| 
; 


As recruits come in they will form a Company, 





| or sent post-paid to any address on receipt of advertised 
| price by the publishers, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


35—lw 135 Washington Street, Boston. 


POST OFFICE, 
Boston, April 25. 1864. 
A Post Office Station has been established at No. 1075 Wash- 
| ington Street, for the reception and delivery of letters, news- 
| papers, &c. 


A) oy carriers three times each day, except Sundays. 





addressed not being found, will remain at the Station one 


week, to be called for: at the end of which time they will be | 


sent to the Central Office and advertised. 

Letters directed “Station A” will remain at the Station a 
month to be called for, at the end of which time they will 
be sent like other mail matter to the Dead Letter Office. 

Postage Stamps will be sold at Station A. 

Boxes can be hired till July 1st, for seventy-five cents. 

Office hours are from 7 A.M. till 8 P.M., for all days ex- 
A collection Box is placed before the door for 
Letters, &c., will 
be taken from the Collection Box on Sundays, at 9 P.M. 

35— JOIN G. PALFREY, P.M. 


cept Sunday. 
the reception of letters during the night. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





Treascrer’s Orrice, Boston, April 14, 1864. 
Notice is hereby given, that, to facilitate all future pay 


ments at this office of Coupons on State Scrip. parties pre-,! 


senting them for payment will be required to fill outa Sched- 


ule of such Coupons as they may present. and to receipt for 
such payment at the foot of said Schedule, as is required on 


payment of Coupons of United States Serip. 
Blanks will be furnished by this Department. 
H. K. OLIVER, 
38E— State Treasurer. 
The most Attractive Collection of Piano- 
Forte Songs, Ballads, Duets, 
Quartets, &c. 


“THE SILVER CHORD.” 


An elegant volume of two hundred pages. 
binding, $2.00; cloth, $2.25; ful: gilt, $3.00. 
paid. 


Price, plain 
Mailed, post- 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. 


35— 


FAIRBANKS? 


SCALES! 





Universally Acknowledged | 
— FOR— 

Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
ro BE THE STANDARD! 

For sale in every variety—as Hay. Coal, Railroad, Portable 


Platform and Counter Seales; Butchers’, Druggists’ and 
Bankers’ Scales, &c., at their warehouse, 


118 MILK STREET, 


(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 


118 





KAIRBANKS & BROWN. 
24—-Um 
BUY THE 
“PIONEER BOY,” 


$1.25, free by Mail. 





WALKER, WISE & CO. 


30—3m BOSTON. 
OLD NEWSPAPERS. 
Cash Paid 


For old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, &e. Send by ex- | 


press or otherwise. 


Gho. W. WILK ELWRIGIT, 
48 Water Street, Boston. 
34—tjel 
WM. ELLERY CHANNING BARTLETT, 


Phonographic Reporter, 


Will attend to any engagement the last and first day of | 


the week. 
Address Commonicealth Office, 22 Bromfield Street, Bos- 
9 
ao 


ton, or Weymouth, Mass. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FAIR. 


| Following the example of other cities, the citizens of St. 


Louis propose to hold a Fair for the benefit of the Western 
Sanitary Cominission, to be opened on the 17th of May nest. 
Major Gen. W. 8. Rosecnans acts as President. The most 
extensive arrangements have been made to produce a result 
worthy of the great West. Forced by its peculiar position, 
the Western Sanitary Commission has given great attention 


to the Freedmen and Union Refugees, thousands of whom | 


| have been assisted and placed in the way of self support 


A special department of the 
The citizens of New 


through its instrumentality 
Fair will be assigned to these objects. 
England have always manifested a great interest in this Com- 
mission ; let ua give a generous token of it in the present en- 


Contributions of money may be sent to either of 
St. 


terprise. 
the subscribers. by whom it will be at once remitted to 


Louis. Articles for sale at the Fair are respectfully solicited, 


and they may be sent to the house of Mr. Thomas Lamb, 11 | 


| Somerset Street, where they will be packed and forwarded. 


| Boston. | 


His Excellency. the Commander-in-Chief, takes this occa- 


| sion to thank the Superintendents of the above named coun- | 


ties for the efficient manner in which they have discharged 
the duties appertaining to their office. 
By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 
WM. SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General. 


| 


5— 


It is desirable that they should be sent from Boston, on or 
before the l+t of May. 
JAS. M. BARNARD, 
ALPHEUS HARDY, 
34— 


R. C. GREENLEAF, 
H. D. LAMB 


ST. LOUIS SANITARY FAIR. 


Contributions of the following articles, for the New England 
Kitchen, will be thankfully received, directed thus: James 
E. YeatMay. Pres. San. Comm., U. A. Rooms, for the N.E.K. 


Money should be mailed (registered) to Mrs. G. A. Gannert, | 


box 1414, St. Louis: 

Army Beans. fat pickled pork, codfish, hams, potatoes, 
plate pieces corned beef. apples (green and dried.) pumpkins 
in every form, corn and rye meal, flour, butter, lard, sugars, 
molasses, currants. raisins, spices, eggs, yeast powder, pickles, 
vegetables of the season, tea, coffee, chocolate, cream and 
milk DAILY AFTER May 7th. 

A— Mrs. G. A. GANNETT, Chairman. 

U. 8S. 520°S, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES & CoO., 
Ne. 90 State Street. 


4—tf 


toned paper, illustrated and ornamented in the highest 


| Is! . In answer to the | 
| doubts the competence or ability of General general demand, the publishers now produce it in twocheap- | 


| § Eithe vorks 
To prevent asking attention to long stories of great cures, | (> Either of the above works for sale at all bookstores, 


Mail-matter directed to streets and places south of Dover | 
Street, will be delivered free from this Station (called Station 


| 
Letters returned by carriers of sail Station, the parties | 


































































































































































| Amusements. 


~ BUCKLEY’s SERENADERS. 


Cerner Summer and Chauncy Sts. 








| Every Evening at 7}, and Saturday Afternoon at 2}. 

Immense hit of Joseph and Peter, only 10 years old, pro- 

; nounced by all to be the greatest Clog Dancers of the Age. 
First night of the Happy Little Man. Morrill’s Wonderful 

| Clock. 

| Doors open at 6} in the evening; Saturday afternoon at 1. 
Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets 26 eents. 
Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


| THE NEW 
| AMERICAN CYCLOP-EDIA; 
In sixteen volumes, 8vo, double columns, 750 pages each. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 
, ae ° 
The Annual Cyclopedia, 
— AND— 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
For 1861 and 1862. 
In two volumes, (that for 1863 will be ready in April.) 





| In view of the greatly increased cost of printing and bind- 
; ing, the Publishers of this great National work have been 
+ constrained to increase the price as follows : 


| Cleth, $4 per vol.; Sheep $4.75; half Ture 
key, $53 half Russia, $5.50. 
\ These works are sold by subscription, and may be obtained 
by remitting the price to the undersigned. Immediately 
} Upon receipt of the money, they will be sent by express, pre- 
\ paid, to any address ; or they will be sent, if se desired, to 
! be paid for on delivery. 
Parties so desifing, may subscribe and take one or more 
volumes per month. 
Liberal Commissions allowed to Canvassing and Local 
Agents. 
Any of the books published by the above-named firm will 
be furnished at wholesale prices for cash on delivery. 
Special attention given to the supplying of Public and Pri- 
! vate Libraries, at the lowest cash rates.’ 
| We also have a fine stock of Photograph Albums, Picture 
| Galleries, &e., which we will sell cheap for cash. 
Catalogues furnished when desired. 
For further particulars call at our rooms, or address C. M. ; 
, DINSMORE, Agent for \ 
DD. APPLETON & CoO., 
6 Ashton Bleck, 289 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Office hours frem 10 A.M. te 4 P.M. 
P.S.—All orders which do not give satisfaction can be re- 
urned by express at our expense, provided it is done imme - 
2H 


i 
{ 
j 
' 
{ 


| 
| diately, and the goods are not damaged. 


WANTED, 
One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 
Agents. To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity . 
Apply in person at this office. 16— 


PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Masic for Parties. 


| JOIN SEWARD WRIGHT, 
PIANIST, 


| 
' 13 Avery Street, Boston. 





Trerus—Teaching, per quarter, 320; Playing for Cotillon 
19—tf 


Parties—calling the figures—$7. 
PAGE'S VEGETABLE SYRUP, 
FoR FEMALES. 


| —_—_— 


| A Relief to Woman in her hour of Trial. 
This valuable medicine was first introduced in 1835. 
since which time it has been used by some of the first ladies 
{ of the country, and can be relied upon as giving the desired 
! relief. 
| Its object is to assist Nature, not thwart it. 
The formula originated with a Physician of high standing 
| and extensive practice. 
It is purely vegetable, perfectly simple, and can. be taken 
without the least danger to the most delicate constitution. 


Tnquire for Circular at any druggist’s. 





GILMAN BROTHERS, 
109 Milk Street, Bosten, 
PROPRIETORS. 


' 
| 
} 
t 
| 
‘ 


| 
31—3mis 


B. W. ATWELL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN 


Elocution and Vocal Culture. 


Instruction given in Schools, Seminaries, and wherever 
classes are formed. 
Address B. W. ATWELL, care Commenweaith office. 
. 
2— 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 Washington street, Boston. 


Entrance To Factory no. 5 Avery St. 
15—ly 





| Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





GENERAL ORDER, No. 429. 
Heapquarrters, Boston, April 9, 1864. 
The Company of Cadets, First Division M.V.M., Lieut. Col, 
Holmes, will assemble at their Armory, on Monday, April 11, 
1864, at 10 o'clock A.M., for the purpose of doing escort duty 
for the Twenty-ninth Regiment of the Massachusetts Volan- 
| teers. 
By order of His Excellency, Joun A. Anprew, Governor 
WM. SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General. 


and Commander-in-Chief. 
B— 


| Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





Hean-Quantrers, Bostox, April 19, 1864. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 13 
It having been represented that recruits enlisting. in Mas- 
sachusetts regiments or batteries after the 15th day of April 
current. would not be counte | to the quotas of the several 
cities and towns of the Commonwealth. information is here 
given that they will be counted and allowed, up to the day 
which may be set apart for a draft to be made. 
By order of His Excellency, Joux A. ANpRrew, Governor 
WM. SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General. 


and Commander in-Chief. 
“— 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 






























Heapqvarrers, Bostoy, April 13, 1864. 
SPECIAL ORDERS, No. 440. 
| All officers and enlisted men of the 59th Regiment Mass. 
| Vols., absent from Camp Meigs, except those absent on sur- 
geons’ certificates, are ordered to report to the Commanding 
Officer immediately at said camp. Those who do not report 
| on or before Sarurpar, the 16th inst., will be considered as 
| absent without leave. The Regiment is under orders wo 
| march at the earliest day possible. 
By order of the Commander--Chief. 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-Genera 
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THE DINNER TO THE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
LOUISIANA LOYALTY. ' 

Two weeks ago we published a brief ac- 
count of the complimentary dinner, at the Par- 
ker House, given to Messrs. Jean Baptiste 
Roudaneze and Arnold Bertonneau, in testi- 
mony of Boston’s appreciation of their services 
to the Union and to the cause of justice. The 
company consisted of about eighty gentlemen, 
representing the wealth, the culture and the 
character of Massachusetts. 

His Excellency, Governor Andrew, presided. 
The dinner, it is almost superfluous to say, was 
served in that excellent style for which the 
Parker House is celebrated. We are now able 
to lay before our readers an accurate report of 
the principal speeches of the evening. 

The guests in whose honor the banquet was 
held were seated on either side of the Presi- 
dent. After the removal of the cloth, Gov- 
ernor ANDREW rose and said : 

Speech of Gov. Andrew. 

GENTLEMEN: The agreeable task has been 

i to me, as occupant of the chair, to act 
in representative capacity of host on the 
occasion of this festive, cordial reception of the 

— from Louisiana—our guests on either 
‘ hand—in honor of whom, and of whose cause 
we are assembled. (Applause.) I confess, my 
friends, that the occasion seems to be one, speak- 
‘ing manifestly for itself with an eloquence so 
suggestive, so peculiar, so entirely its own, as to 
baffle all illustration by oratory. We recog- 
nize in the ns of our guests at this table, 
the acknowledged re ntatives of long tried 
and undou loyalty to our national flag, 
and to the cause of our Union, intensified by 
its identification, with the rights of our com- 
mon humanity,—representatives not only of 
Louisiana, but of four millions of people spread 
abroad through the entire South. (Applause) 
What words of human speech can do justice to 
a spectacle like this! Worthy of the third an- 
niversary of the assault on Sumter ! Fit memo- 
rial of the hour when the will, the heart, and 
the intelligence of our country rose up to 
the uty of patriotism, as if the people 
had been magnetized from on high at the boom- 
ing of the first gun of treason! fit anniversary, 
fit illustration, glorious commemoration! How 
many ages have we lived during these past 
three years! What enemies without have 
been suppressed, what foes within the heart, 
what suggestions of fear, of doubt, of hesitancy, 
have been overcome, and now lie buried be- 
neath the feet of these eighty citizens of Bos- 
ton, to whom only three years ago such an oc- 
casion as this would have been impossible. (Re- 
newed applause.) Why, Sirs, it has seemed 
to me while sitting here to-night, in social con- 
versation ; looking into the serious but glad and 
hopeful countenance of the veteran war horse 
of liberty on our right, [Mr. Garrison], (Ap- 
lause,) or listening to these representatives 
rom New Orleans; or remembering the story 
of a transaction in other days, associated wit 
the name of our friend upon the left tye Pal- 
Bere) himself the son of a citizen of Louisiana, 
(applause,) which shall glow more resplendent 
as time wears on ; or as I have contemplated that 
dark-browed, eagle-eyed man on our right 
[Frederick eben es who achieved for him- 
self the enjoyment of liberty ; (applause,) or as 
I have remembered the solemn, but yet joyful 
testimony of the pastor under whose ministry I 
have sat for more than twenty years, our chap- 
lain to-night [Rev. J. F. Clarke], testifying for 
God in the words of prophecy, now fulfilled 
before our eyes ; or as I have looked upon anoth- 
er, recently associated with one of the most 
significant military movements of the war, 
whose name in former times was associated with 
the name of him whose “soul is marching on;” 
or upon another [Rev. L. A. Grimes,] himself 
belonging to that down-trodden race, whose re- 
demption now is nigh, and who upon one of 
the mountains of this tri-mountain city, has 
blown his trumpet with no uncertain sound, 
whose bugle horn in the closer contests of our 
ward and congressional elections has been 
worth, if not a thousand, at least three hundred 
men,—it has seemed tome that here and now, 





an hour. (Applause, and cries, of “good.”) 

I certainly congratulate myself, I congratu- 
late you one and all, friends and gentlemen, on 
the opportunity of this auspicious visit, and for 
this auspicious occasion. But lest I should be 
betrayed into occupying time, which so well be- 
longs to those hich indicated by the allusions 
of these remarks, and to many others round our 
board, and that I may not leave the waning 


hours of the evening all too short and few, I | 


must myself be silent, nor longer delay the in- 


troduction of our guests. I present them to you | 


with a grateful heart, knowing that not to the 


wit, the wisdom, nor even the right arms of | 


men, is due the consummation thus far attained, 


rewarding our struggles and our tears,—feeling | 
beyond the power of iy ee that all—all is | 


due to Him, who in the heavens above, with in- 
finite wisdom and undying love, in the councils 
of his own eternity, shapes and erects the des- 
tinies of nations and of men—I call upon you to 


receive our friends with cordial cheer, but to | 
colebrate in your hearts with solemn awe, an | 


occasion so expressive, so significant, so extraor- 
dinary. 

Gentlemen, I announce to you our guests, 
with a sentiment challenging the response of 
every heart. 


Honor, happiness and prosperity to the loyal | 


ple of Louisiana, and to their delegates Mr. 
udanez and Capt. Bertonneau. 

[Three cheers were given for the loyal men 
of Louisiana and their representatives, all 
rising. } 

Speech of Mr. Roudanez. 

Mr. Presipent anp GENTLEMEN :—I am 
not accustomed to public speaking, and being 
unfamiliar with the English language, I find 
myself quite embarrassed in attempting to ad- 
dress so large an assembly of eminent and 
literary gentlemen. Let me, therefore, claim 
your indulgence while I try to express to you 
the gratitude I feel for the very flattering com- 
pe you have tendered to me and to my 
you around this festive 

Our mission North, gentlemen, as you 
well know, was to lay before the President 
and the Congress of our country, a memorial 
of the free people of color of Louisiana, to se- 
cure for them the elective franchise. 

The President received us cordially, and 
listened attentively to our address. We told 
him that in the war of 1814 «nd 1815 under 
General Jackson, our fathers fought to secure 
the Independence of our country. We point- 
ed him to the names of some of the veterans of 
that war, signers to our Sse 

He sympathized with our object, but we 
were pained to hear him say, that he could not 
aid us on moral grounds, but only as a military 
necessity ! 

Our petition was presented to the Senate by 
your e and excellent Senator, Hon. Charles 
Sumner, and to the House ot Representatives 
by the Hon. Judge Kelley of Penn. 

Be assured, gentlemen, that we shall never 
forget the kind and cordial welcome you have 
extended tous. We accept it in behalf of 
those we represent, who though now oppressed, 
will regard it as an evidence of kindness and 
vmatiey for them and their cause. 

Pardon me, gentlemen, from making any 
further remarks, and permit me to introduce to 
you my friend, Arnold Bertonneaa, whe will far 
better than I can, address you in behaif of 
those we now represent. : 

In closing let me give you the following sen- 
timent: 

“To the true friend of the downtrodden and 
the oppressed; His Excellency, Governor John 


A. Andrew.” 
“of Capt. Bertonneau 


Captain AkkétD Bertoxnxav was then | 


introduced by the Governor. He said: 
Me. Presiwent axnp GENTLEMEN. 


Before the outbreak of the rebellion, Louisi- + 


ana contained about 40,000 free colored peo- 


le, and 312,000 persons held in slavery. In 
Tne city of New tions, there were upwards of 
20,000 free persons of color. Nearly all the 
free persons of color read and write, many of 
them being highly educated and quite wealthy. 
(Applause. ) free people have always 
been on the side of law and good order, always 
peaceful and self-sustaining, always loyal. (Ap- 

lause.) Taxed on an assessment of more than 
$15,000.000—among many other things, for the 
support of public school education—debarred 
the right of sending their children to the com- 
mon schools which they have been and are 
compelled to aid in supporting ; taxed on their 
property, and compelled to contribute towards 
the general expense of sustaining the State, 
they have always been and now are prohibited 
from exercising the elective franchise. 

When the first fratricidal shot was fired at 
Sumter, and Louisiana had joined her fortunes 
with the other seceding States,—surrounded by 
enemies educated in the belief that “Africans 
and their decendants had no rights that white 
men were bound to respect,” without arms and 
ammunition, or any means of self-defence,—the 
condition and position of our people were ex- 
tremely perilous. When summoned to volun- 
teer in the defence of the State and city against 
Northern invasion, situated as we were, could 
we do otherwise than heed the warning, and 
volunteer in the defence of New Orleans? 
Could we have adopted a better policy? In 
the city of New Orleans, under the Confeder- 
ate Government, we raised one regiment of 
1000 men, the line officers of which were col- 
ored. 

When General Butler captured New Orleans, 
and drove the rebel soldiers from the State, the 
colored people were the most truly loyal citi- 
zens to welcome his coming. es ee) 
Indeed, from the time that General Jackson, 
when Louisiana was threatened during the last 
war with Great Britain by an overwhelmning 
British force, issued his famous appeal to the 
“noble-hearted, generous free men of color,” 
for so he called them in his proclamation—cen- 
suring the “mistaken policy” before pursued, 
of exempting them from military service, and 
calling upon them as “Americans” and “sons of 
freedom” for aid and support, our fathers rallied 
to arms, and drove the red coats from the soil. 

Isay, from that time to the present, the free 
colored people of Louisiana have always been 
loyal, and ready and willing to defend the 
“Stars and Stripes.” (Applause.) Gen. Butler 
understood this. He knew instinctively who 
were loyal apd who were not, (renewed ap- 
plause,) on whom he could implicitly rely, in 
whose fidelity he could safely trust,—and adopt- 
ing the policy ofthat noble, brave and clear-sight- 
ed general who dared to‘take the responsibility,” 
he received into the ranks of the Union army 
the colored volunteer soldiers of New Orleans. 
(Applause.) 

Under General Butler, we had a foretaste of 
freedom. The colored people of Louisiana 
venerate his name; with us it isa household 
word. We bless his memory, and shall always 
hold it in grateful remembrance. (Enthusiastic 
applause.) We felt that we were men and cit- 
izens, and were to be treated as such; we were 
animated by new hopes and new desires; we 
felt that there was a new life opened before us; 
so we gave our imagination full scope and play. 
The tyrant who was cruel to his slave was sum- 
moned before that General and received prop- 
er punishment. (Applause.) The sympathiz- 
ers with the rebellion, who wantonly insulted 
Union troops, were reminded that they could 
not do so with safety. (Renewed y ara 
Gentlemen and ladies of color were allowed to 
ride in public conveyances, and were respect- 
fully treated. Soon, however, the scene chang- 
ed. General Butler was removed, and again a 
portentous cloud darkened the bright horizon 
of our future prospects. Our hopes gave place 
to our fears; and with all true and loyal citi- 
zens of our State and city, we regretted the 
removal of a General who was determined to 
bring Louisiana back into the Union, free as 
the State of Massachusetts. (Great applause.) 

While General Banks was at the siege of 
Port Hudson, again the city of New Orleans 
was threatened by the enemy, and fears were 
entertained that the rebel troops would take 
the city. At the call of Gen. Shepley, the 


of the Union, and in forty-eight hours raised the 
first regiment, and were ready for duty. (Ap- 
plause.) They were promised the same pay and 
rations as other soldiers. At the expiration of 





| when the time for payment arrived, each man 


is the compensation of a life-time crowded into | being charged for his uniform, and his wages 
| cut down to $7 per month, it was ascertained 


| that each soldier was indebted to the Govern- 


| diers composing this regiment are men of busi- 
: ness and culture, mostly engaged in commercial 


riend, Mr. Bertonneau, in inviting us to meet | 


forty days’ service, we were discharged ; and 


ment $6.97. (“Shame! Shame!”’) The sol- 


and industrial pursuits, while some are artisans ; 
and notwithstanding they closed their places 
| of business, quit their various occupations, and 
| joined in the defence of New Orleans, this sum 
stands charged against these soldiers in the 
books of the General Government this day. 
Some months ago, Gen. Shepley, the military 
Governor of Louisiana, issued an order, direct- 
| ing all Union male citizens over 21 years to 
| register their naines, that it might be ascertain- 
ed who hada right to vote in the reorganization 


This toast, also, was received with cheers, 
and drunk standing by the company. 

Gov. ANDREW.—GENTLEMEN.—I alluded 
in my opening remarks to an illustrious citizen 
of husetts who is, to-day, immediately 
connected with the administration of an import- 
ant office as the representative of the Federal 
Government, and who, in the Congress of the 
United States as the representative of Massa- 
chusetts, in the words of John Quincy Adams, 
“first broke the seal.” Ser. Connected by 
ancestry, by acquaintance, and by one of the 
most honorable acts which ever characterized 
the career on earth of any man, with the State 
of Louisiana, I need not pronounce the name of 
John Gorham Palfrey.(Three cheers were given 
for Mr. Palfrey.) He spoke as follows. 


Speech of Hon. J. G. Palfrey. 


Mr. PresipENT: You take me entirely by 
surprise. I had scarcely nis that you 
would notice my presence, far less that you 
would have thought proper to speak of me in 
such terms, however grateful to my feelings, 
however I might interpret them as due to your 
friendly partiality rather than to any claims of 
mine. 

Mr. President, you have alluded to me in con- 
nection with Louisiana. _ I did, sir, inherit prop- 
erty in Louisiana. Iknew Louisiana longer ago 
than either of our respected guests. It is forty- 
eight years this Spring since I was first in the 
city of New Orleans. Our guests will under- 
stand what was the condition of that city when 
I say that the first modern house in the direc- 
tion up the city was then on the Southern side 
of Canal street, the street afterwards inhabi- 
ted by the philanthropist, Judah Turo. Mr. 
President, when I was first in New Orleans, it 
was the year after the great campaign of 1814 
—15. All hearts were full, all tongues were 
eloquent with the gallantry of the proscribed 
race of that State. (Applause.) Sir, there was 
no insensibility then, whatever injustice there 
might have been, and whatever injustice might 
presently have been renewed, it was on the 
tongues of everybody how the free colored 
people of New Orleans had done their great 
part in the battles of December 22d, and 25th, 
1815, and Jan. Ist and 8th, 1816. We meet 
our friends to-night as representatives of the 
loyalty of Louisiana. Loyalty, sir, in one 
or another place is a virtue of very different 
value and esteem. Far be it from me to speak 
in any but the most respectful and grateful 
terms of the loyalty of Massachusetts. Under 
your lead, Mr. President, the loyalty of Massa- 
chusetts at this disastrous period, is destined to 
make for itself a most distinguished mark in his- 
tory. (Applause) You have called out the 


forget. But, sir, when I speak of the loyalty 
of those who sit 
their money liberally, who give their voice ef- 
ficiently, who give their children, sir, as willing 


freedom and to humanity, I can still never for- 
get that, whatever they have done, their sacri- 


by those who, surrounded by all evil influences, 
by the contamination of secession, by the perfi- 
dy of rebellion, by the abomination of slavery, 
have stood firm in this great contest notwith- 
standing all peril, notwithstanding all allure- 
ments, have stood fast for the Union, for the flag, 
for freedom, for righteousness, for humanity. 
(Applause) Sir, we lately welcomed exiles from 
Tennessee. We rejoiced to take them by the 
hand, we sympathised with their sufferings and 
contributed from our purses as we might, we re- 
lieved their wants, we recognized them as de- 


yond theirs. And when we receive among us 
the loyal men, who, depressed in their own cir- 
cie, suffering cruel injustice from those whose 


dren to the public schools, as our friend has 
told us, which they themselves supported—when 
they come you must, with me, say that they are 
entitled to still warmer cordiality, to still more 
fervent welcome.( Applause) 

Gov. ANDREW.—GENTLEMEN: There is one 


: : /man at this table whose name I may pronounce, 
colored people again rallied under the banner | ’ 


but whose history it would take a life time to 
recite. I allude to Wm. Lloyd Garrison.(The 
company rose and gave three cheers for Mr. 
Garrison.) This occasion is fittingly his. Gen- 
tlemen, allow me to present to you Mr. Garrison. 


Speech of Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 


Mr. Presipent: I find myself in a very 
novel place and in a very novel situation, but 
I can teel in my heart to say, nevertheless it is 
good to be here.” (Applause.) _ It is a stormy 
day without this building, it isa Red Letter day 
within. We shall remember this occasion as 
long as memory shall be given to us, I doubt 
not, with pleasure and thankfulness. It is 
another indication of the great and marvellous 


country, all tending in favor of universal free- 
and the prosperity of our republic. ( Applause.) 
on this occasion, and in familiar language allow 


me to say—it’s just like you. (Loud applause.) 
Nothing better could be expected of you, be- 





| of Civil Government in the State of Louisiana. 
The free colored citizens applied for leave to 
| register their names, but were refused the right 
todo so. They applied to the military Gov- 
An election took place, and no colored citizens 
were permitted to vote. In our struggle to 
| gain the right to vote, we were aided and as- 
| sisted by many of our most influential and truly 
| loyal Union citizens. Their noble efforts in 
our behalf we shall never forget. To influence 
the action of those men in Louisiana who now 
control that State, and to obtain the elective 
franchise for our people, we, as delegates of 
the free colored population of Louisiana, visited 


Washington to lay the matter before President | 97? > 
; | toric renown before you were elected our chief | 


| Lincoln and the Congress of our country. We 

ask that in the reconstruction of the State Gov- | 

ernment there, the right to vote shall not! 

depend on the color of the citizen; that the | 
| colored citizen shall have and enjoy every civil, | 
political and religious right that white citizens | 
enjoy ; in a word, that every man shall stand | 
equal before the law. (Applause.) To secure 
these rights, which belong to every free citizen, 
we ask the aid and influence of every true | 
loyal man all over the country. Slavery, the | 
| curse of our country, cannot exist in Louisiana | 
again. (Great applause.) 

In order to make our State blossom and 
| bloom as the rose, the character of the whole 
| people must be changed. As _ slavery is abol- 
| ished, with it must vanish every vestige of » 

pression. The right to vote must be secured ; | 
the doors of our public schools must be opened, 
| that our children, side by side, may study from 
the same books, and imbibe the same principles 
and precepts from the Book of Books—learn 
the great truth that God “created of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth”—so will caste, founded on prejudice 
against color, disappear. 

Massachusetts has always been foremost in | 

every good work. She, first of all the States, | 
by positive law, struck the shackles from the | 
limbs of every bondman within her limits. It) 
was Massachusetts who first acknowledged the 

| colored man as a citizen, and gave him political | 
equality ; (applause)—and to-day, by your en- | 

‘lightened legislation, no proscriptive laws re- | 
main on your Statute Book. In vour State 
color is no legal disqualification for any office 
of trust or power. 

Mr. President, when we return to New Or- 
leans, we shall tell our friends that. in Massa- 
chusetts, we could ride in every public vehicle : 
that the colored children not only were allowed 
toattend public schools with white children. 
bat they were compelled by law to attend such 
schools: (applause) that we visited your courts 
of justice, and saw colored lawyers defending 

| their clients; and we shall tell them. too. of! 
this most generous welcome extended to us by | 
you. It will prove most grateful to their feel- | 
ing, animate them with new hopes and desires, | 
_and, will prove a grand ails to renewed | 
_ efforts for the acquisition of every right that 
can be guaranteed to them by law. (Prolong- | 
_ ed applause.) 
He closed by offering the following senti-| 
| ment :— 
| _“To the noble and gallant soldier, Benjamin | 


| F. Butler.” 


ernor and to General Banks, without success. | 


| fill such a chair on such an occasion as this. It 
‘is said, sir, that one should not say behind 
_another’s back what he is unwilling to say to 
his face. Now sir, behind your back, I have 
_said again and again before public audiences 
i that I believed in my heart that if our glorious 
|New England had been winnowed through and 
| through to find a man to fill the chair of State 
in. Massachusetts with consummate dignity, 

with powerful efficiency, with true loyalty and 


| with glorious smgprinasie’«f no man could be | 
t. 


found exceeding yourse (Loud applause.) 
the company rising and giving three cheers for 
Gov. Andrew.) Massachusetts had high _his- 


|magistrate, bat you have added immensely to 
that renown. The example that you have set 


'in the matter of enlisting colored soldiers under 


the American flag, Seca as a proof not 
only of loyalty and patriotism but of high moral 


courage, is an example which will be regarded | 


as clorious through all time. 

I do not stand here to eulogize yourself per- 
sonally, but to return to you my thanks for all 
that you have done in aiding the anti-slavery 
enterprise and to give success to the efforts of 
the government to put down slavery to the 
end of time. I desire to pay my particular re- 
spects tothe noble men who have come to us 
from Louisiana. The interviews I have had 
with them have impressed me with their intelli- 
gence, their self respect, their dignity, and the 
noble interest they feel in the cause of their op- 
pressed brethren in that oppressed state. W 
mean to have justice done, we mean, as far as 
possible, to leave nothing undone until in this 
country the distinction of color is abolished, sla- 
very utterly extirpated, and man recognized as 
man according to his moral character and worth 
trom the Atlantic to the Pacific. And though 
there is still a great deal of injustice done.though 
our goverment is very far from doing its whole 
duty, thank God we are advancing in the right 
direction, thank God we have won many a vic- 
tory over prejudice and pride and oppression in 


the changes which have taken place since Sum- | 


ter was fired upon three years ago to-day, even 
changes that we may still put down among the 
miraculous. 
ward, right onward, slavery will be destroved 
root and branch, this accursed rebellion will be 
put down, the colored man will stand erect 
everywhere as a man and a brother, and be 
recognized as such; and we shall be the glory 
of the whole earth by the blessing of God, lead- 
ing the nations to universal freedom.  (Ap- 
plause.) Sir, think of it—that our government 
stands solemnly pledged before heaven: and 
earth that so far as the rebel states are con- 
cerned, every slave, three millions of slaves are, 
and shall be by this government recognized as 
forever free. (Applause.) And then the 
remnant of slavery, what is it but a rope of 
sand wasting away and breaking up day by day. 
Look at Maryland, look a. Missouri, and see 
what is the growing spirit. There is a thorough 
conviction that it is all over with slavery there 


|a a fractional part of the slave system, and 


they have made up their minds to put it down 


|forever. There is the capital of our country, | 


once stained with the blood of those who were 


j endeavoring to escape from bondage and find | ment, their incorporation into the 


liberty, — now slavery utterly abolished and 
every man in the district recognized as free. 
Then, in regard to the accursed slave-trade,— 
under all former administrations we were un- 
willing to form any alliances with England and 
with the powers of Europe to put down that 
trade. We have entered into an alliance and 
the trade is to be swept from the ocean. Hayti 
and Liberia recognized as independent states. 
And then the arming of the colored population 
—why, sir, as a radical peaceman, but in no 
copperhead sense (laughter) I rejoice in that 
fact as one of immense significance in regard to 
the progress of our good cause. It is momen- 
tous in its influence upon the rebellion itself, 
and will tend probably to its suppression. 

Then, sir, the reception which has been given 
to one who deserves to be well received in Amer- 
ica—one who came over here at an early pe- 
riod to do us good, no enemy, but a friend, a 
true friend, glorying in our institutions and say- 
ing nothing against anything in America except 
the buying and selling of human beings in lots 


body politic, so as, as Kossuth says, they may 
be considered “a part of the solidarity of the 
American people.” I look upon these gentlemen 
as representing in more respects than one the 
future South—the future Louisiana. We may 
well enough begin to get used to just such gen- 
tlemen as these. (Laughter.) These gentle- 
men have asked you—not me, because I am 
comparatively uninfluential,—and I join with 
them in asking you, gentlemen of Massachu- 
setts and of Boston, to exert your influence, 
|} not so much for the abolition of slavery (the 
| greater includés the lesser) but for the com- 
plete, absolute, unqualified enfranchisement of 
the colored people of the South, (applause) so 
that they shall not only be permitted to vote, 
but to be voted for, eligible to any office. (Ap- 
plause ) Gentlemen, I think it is about time 
that we Anglo-Saxons (laughter) —that we 
hoary headed Anglo-Saxons who assert our 
dignity before the world, should no longer al- 
low ourselves to be misconstrued, as having a 
sort of suspicion after all, that we twenty-five 





to suit purchasers—the aes be of George 
Thompson at the capital, (applause) in the hall 
of the House of Representatives, and introduc- 
ed to an assembly of Senators, Representatives, 
and citizens, by the Vice President of the 
United States, and welcomed by President 
Lincoln himself, cordially with heart and land. 
This also is another glorious indication that we 
are entering upon a new era—‘“old things have 
passed away, and behold all things are become 
new.” Thank God that we are mingling to- 
gether whatever may have been our past position 
with the evil influences, mistakes, blindness, 
prejudice or what not! Thank God, that blind 
it may be, now we see,—we are mingling our 
souls together under the flag of liberty, and de- 
termined to be true to the last. Sir} I will not 
longer detain this assembly, I thank you for 
your complimentary and generous allusion to 
myself. All that I have done is simply to keep 
repeating, “All men are created equal and en- 
dowed by their Creator with inalienable right 
of liberty”—that is all. I have said in cypher- 


been told “that is fanaticism; twice two make 
nine.” But we are all right now, we shall come 
out all right, free, true to freedom, to justice 
and to God. (Applause.) 

GovernoR Anprew.— Our friend, Mr. 
Garrison, says that although in no copperhead 
sense, he is, nevertheless, a radical peace man, 
I cannot help reminding this audience that there 
was one Lieutenant Garrison, who with sword 
in his hand, sash around his waist, and straps 
upon his shoulders marched as an officer of the 
54th Massachusetts; and I could not help think- 
ing every time I looked at him, that after all 
he was “a chip of the old block.” ( Applause.) 





strength, the valor, the conscience, the vigor of | 
this people in a way that the world will never | 


uictly at home, who give | 


sacrifices to their obligations to the nation, to | 


fices are different from what have been made | 


serving eminently of the country, and so they | 
did. But, sir, there is a pitch of virtue even be- | 


| men, allow me to present to you the distin-| 40 ; } : : age 
d_ Will it be generous in us, after we have upheld | impossible to revive it. 


cause was theirs, not suffered to send their chil- | 


and glorious change which is going on in our | 
dom, and therefore in favor of the perpetuity | 


Tam particularly glad, sir, to see you preside | 


cause no man could better than you are doing, | 


Full of hope, full of certainty, on- | 


I do not care how many peace quivers there 
are in the land, if they wil only give us such 
arrows as that. Ihave to suggest to you that 
| there are different manifestations of the same 
| spirit. 


thoughts, and in which some of us may join in 
the chorus. 

{Mr. Samuel B. Noyes led in singing “John 
Brown,”all joining in the chorus. 


The Governor then continued: Mr. 


one ocean 


leges and rights of a common humanity. There 


| is one man at this table who, more than twenty- 
| five years ago recognized it for himself,(Ap- 


Beare And now here sits “the Douglas in 
is hall.”[ Three cheers for Douglas] Gentle- 


| guished representation of almost emancipate 


| Maryland.[ Applause ] 
Speech of Frederick Douglass, Esq. 


There is no mistake about this, I suppose. 
(Laughter.) Thisis a reality, it is nota dream 
or anything of that sort. After all, I am taken 
somewhat by surprise. I felt a little something 
way down in the lower parts of my mind, so to 
speak, that I might possibly be called upon to 
say something here as speaking went round the 
| board, and I was thinking what I could say on 
' an occasion so novel, so extraordinary as the 
_ one upon which we are now assembled. 

I look upon this as perhaps the most signifi- 
cant as wal as the most timely occasion I ever 

' was called upon to witness—significant as indi- 
cating the progress of the cause of liberty in | 
the United States, and timely as seconding the | 
effort which is being made in Louisiana and | 





elsewhere to enfranchise the colored people of) hear upon the subject, and I am happy and | the 7th of June, composed of delegates repre- | 
‘the South. I am not quite as sanguine as some | most thankful that’ our worthy President has | senting all * who desire the unconditional main- | ——-—- 


"men are as to the death of slavery in this coun- 
| try by this war. Slavery has reecived a great 
| many death-blows in its time, and has managed 
| in some way or other to survive them, one after 
another, so that it seemed to me to have about 
| as many lives asa cat. It received its death- 
blow when our fathers—I say our fathers—em- 
phatically declared that all men we-e created 
equal. That was the death-blow of slavery. It 
_ received its death-blow again when the foreign 
| slave-trade was abolished. It was supposed 
| by many good men at that time that the 
abulition of the slave-trade would put an 
/end to the existence of slavery, but slavery 
| managed to survive the slave trade. It 1s 
| now said to have received its death-blow by this 


j 


| rebellion. Isay I am not so sanguine on that 
| point as some men are, and as I rejoice to see 
/and hear men express themselves. Slavery 

still confronts us as an ugly reality and its dark 
| shadow is seen at the capital of the United 

States, at least in the legislative proceedings 
‘there. Until this nation is educated up by its 
' afflictions, its sorrows and desolations to give to 
its black soldiers the same pay, the same rations 
[voices—“hear,”] and lay down the same rules 
tor promotion in their case as to white soldiers, 
Lam disposed to be doubtful. Until this gov- 
| ernment shall have one set of scales,so to speak, 
| to weigh justice to all men in this land, Tam 
‘doubtful. ( Applause.) The honorable gentle- 
/ man whohasleft thisroom,{ Mr. Paltrey ] towhom 
I am indebted for the first mention of my name | 
on the floor of Congress, stated a very signifi- 
cant fact in connection with the early Instory 
of New Orleans. He announced to you that 
in 1815 and 1816, the praise of the gallantry 
' and heroism and patriotism of the colored peo- 
| ple of New Orleans. was in all mouths. Their 

noble daring was acknowledged; they were ap- 

plauded by Gen. Jackson ; men commended 


ing that twice two make four, and then have | 


It is not necessary that all of us should , 
| talk, and down upon my right I see one of the | 
| sons of song; I think that he may lead us in a) 
melody touching which some of us have had 


I ¢ nuec Gar- | 
rison prophesied the time is fast approach-, 
| ing when all over our common country from | 
to the other, the colored man’ 
as well as the white man should be equally rec- 
| ognized as the rightful recipient of all the privi- 


millions are not capable of “hoeing our row,” of 


maintaining our liberties and our privileges un- 


|less we have some arbitrary law to prevent 
| some other people from enjoying their liberties. 
| We are liable now to be supposed to fear we 


} cannot on a fair field with no favors, maintain | 
ourselves, unless we have some kind of law re- | 


Boece : ; . 
|stricting those rights. I believe, in a word, 


| that we don’t need the degradation of the blacks 


in order that we whites should enjoy our liber- | 
\ties. (Applause and laughter.) We are able | 


| to take care of ourselves. I see that there is 
/some smiling at my placing myself so conspicu- 
ously among the Anglo-Saxon race, but I do it 
/on the best copperhead authority. I was down 
in Maine not long ago, and made a speech there 
‘which some of the Republican papers thought 
| very good to prove that the negro had some 
| ideas as well as other men, whereupon the cop- 
/perhead journal came cut MDongiass ! Why 
| that proves nothing for the negro race—his 
‘speech proves nothing; Douglass is a white 
| man.” 
house. (Great Laughter.) 
| There is one feature of this matter, about 
the elective franchise, that I think cannot be 
| presented too often to the consideration of our 
fellow citizens here. Our covernment more 
than any other govermment on earth, requires 
‘for its successful operation, friends—that the 
men who are governed shall be itsfriends. We 
| are not merely citizens, we are not merely sub- 
jects, but we are friends, each to all and all to 
each. The day that shal] witness the downfall 
| of this rebellion and the re-establishment of our 
| government at the South, when all the leading 


‘traitors shall have been destroyed or driven | 


| away, will also witness a rank undergrowth in 
| the South, of treason and hatred to this govern- 
‘ment. I havea stat sman’s reason therefore in 
‘urging the request our friends have opened. It 
is this: that we shall want in that region of 
maliguity and. enmity to this government, a 
counterpoise to that hate. (Applause and 
“good.” <A natural counterpoise to this hatred 
is to be found in colored men like those we 


, have represented here to-night from the South. | 


| They are your friends “everywhere,” says Mr. 
| Seward, (let us give every man his due)— 


‘everywhere the American general has receiv- | 


ed his most reliable information from the color- 
ed men of the South, everywhere.” We want 
their friendly affection. 

Again, here is another thought and I shali 
give way. We, the American government, 
have called upon those men of the South to drop 
their hoes, to leave their masters, and to rally 
‘under the Star Spangled Banner. We knew 
| their masters hated them before, we all know 
on the part of all that is rebellious in the South, 
| against those colored men. Will it be gratitude, 


our flag by means of these colored men of the 
South and thereby induced and intensified the 
hatred of their former oppressors, to strip off at 
the end of this war all Tae franchise, and 
give that franchise into the hands of the enemy 
| of the goverment ? (“No. No.”) If we do this we 
| shall not act the part of generous men, nor of 
"just men. 
' practically at the South. 
‘elective franchise from our friends and placing 
(it in the hands of our enemies. Let us give 
_ the elective franchise to the colored men of the 
, South wherever we reorganize and reconstract 
the State. I tell you those men will not only 
| take care of their own liberties, but they will 


defend themselves and defend this govern- | 


| ment against all the rank undergrowth of trea- 
son that may grow up there when the rebellion 
is over. 

These thoughts I throw out crudely. They 


| been kind enough to call me out, in order that I 
| might say somuch. I am not altogether hopeless, 
| however, not at all, although I have my doubts 
based upon a philosophic principle. I knew that 
when a man has been put under the intense 
blaze of any truth, and has been almost convert- 
ed, almost brought toa knowledge of that truth, 
if then he resists that truth, I know that it will 
require an intenser light, an intenser blaze to 
bring him to the truthagain. And now if, after 
we have grappled with this rebellion and have 
been passing through the educating process by 
the loss of sons, by the loss of brothers, by the loss 
of those dear unto us, we shall tall back from 
|the great truth, from the great principle re- 
vealed by the truth of the hour, it will be much 
more diflicult to briug us to the truth hereatter 
than it has been now. 

Strike while the iron’s hot. Let us have no 
country but a free country, liberty for all and 
chains for none. Let us have one law, one gospel, 
equal rights for all,and Tam sure God’s blessing 
will be upon us and we shall be a prosperous and 
glorious nation. (Loud applause.) 





The Governor next introduced Hon. George S. 
Hale, President of the Common Council, as the 
representative of the City of Boston. We are 
sorry that our reporter’s notes of Mr. Hale’s 
admirable speech are not full. We present a 
tull report of the interesting historical contrast 
which Mr. Hale related. 


Speech of Hon. George S. Hale. 


I cannot claim the right to represent the City 
of Boston by virtue of any special deputation 
for this occasion; but after all Ihave heard, 
with so much interest and pleasure, from men 
who have done much and suffered much, I can 
but feel some modesty, if I may use that word, 





them for their valor and their patriotism, and 
addressed them as fellow-citizens. New Or-) 
leans outlived that enthusiasm and the colored | 
people of New Orleans fell back under the) 
shadow of the over-spreading wing of slavery, | 
and the men are gone who treasured up the | 
memor¢ of the noble deeds of those colored | 
men. Iam suspicious. We are in a malleable | 
state now, we are melted. Retribution long 
protracted, wide sweeping, terrible and over-| 
whelming, has melted us, and the negro we be- 
gin to see dimly as a man; but let the arm of 
this rebellion be broken, let their weapons be 
flung away, and I fear that again we shall mis- 
, take prosperity for righteousness, and forget 
; those brave negroes who are standing up in de- 
| fense of the government. 
| You will pardon me, gentlemen: I do not 
know what is appropriate upon stch occasions 
as this; but if the truth is appropriate I am 
sure you will allow me to proceed. [ Voices— 
“Go on!"] Tsay I have Pad my fears, and I 
shall continue to have my fears while I see 
looming up in the legislation at Washington in 
almost every bill where rights are to be guar- 
anteed and privileges secured, that the word 
white is caretully inserted. I dread that word. 
It is unlike nature, it is unlike God. His sun-' 
light drops down as beneficently on the black- 
man’s brow as on the white-man’s. The earth 
yields as richly and as bounteously to the touch 
of black industry as to the white. Heaven's 
blessing is upon‘us all. [A voice—*The Sen- 
ate struck it out the other day.”} The Senate 
struck it out? [ rejoice at that. The Senate 
did other honorable deeds. If I had time I 
would refer to them. Massachusetts knows 
them. 
I have one idea which I meant to impress. 


here to-night, and that idea is what these gen- | staifs and u 
_ tlemen, these respected friends from Louisiana, s 


have come here and went to Washington to! 
| enforce, and that was their perfect enfranchise- 


in responding to your Excelleney’s call. Iam 
grateful, however, for the official position which 


| occasions it, and gives me an opportunity to ex- 


press my gratification as an individual, and I 
am quite sure I may add, the pleasure of very 
many of my fellow citizens, whose representa- 
tive that position makes me, on this occasion. 
Few things are more remarkable in the history 
ot philanthropic progress than the rapid ad- 
vance of the past few years in the public 
recognition of the rights of the colored race. 
And this occasion secims to mark the third great 
step in that progress. 

+ Life.” our laws throughout the Union always 
nominally assured to them ; we know too well, 
not always really, in some portions of the coun- 
try. The sword of war has but lately cut the 
Gordian knot which restrained us from giving 
them “Liberty.” And those who are around 
us declare by their presence a determination 
not to exclude them trom the “pursuit of happi- 
ness,” as members of society. 

Perhaps the very presence of any one whom 
the President could designate as an official 
representative of the City of Boston on such 
an oceasion is more significant and eloquent 
than any words from him could be. It might 
seem more so to himself, in recalling an- inei- 
dent of his first visit to this city in very early 
youth; for although a “Boston man” I cannot 
claim to be a “Boston Boy.” 

I remember well, when wandering through 
State Street at that time with another youth, 
who has since held his Exceilency’s Commission 
and the command of a Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, “a drove of angry men” hurried past us 
and sent us, frightened, to take refuge in the 
old State House; 1 remember crawling up the 
to the windows by the side of 
some one whom I now know historically was 
the Mayor of Boston, and looking down upon 
the “sea of faces,” among which, the centre of 


American | all, was a person whom the crowd were drag- | 





ging roughly past. That person whom I can 
now see distinctly in my mind’s eye—I have 
seen but once since until to-night,—and as he 
had long ago become a man fit“monstrari digito” 
in an honorable sense, I hope I shall be excused 
the rudeness of pointing at him now. (The 
company greeted this interesting allusion to Mr. 
Garrison with great applause.) To me then it 
may naturally seem a little significant that 
while this is my first reminiscence of Boston, I 
should now find myself called upon to repre- 
sent the city in this official position on such an 
occasion as the present. 





Abe . . | 
Since then I have sat on the other side of the | 


' that this act of theirs will increase the hatred 


But this is what we are now doing , 
We are taking the | 


| Noyes, of Canton, added very much to the en- | 
joyment of the evening. The arrangements for | 
‘the festival were in the charge of Messrs R. K. 


This sudden, marked, and now easy progress 
of charity or rather of justice toward the col- 
/ored race seems to me like the coming of the 
| fated Prince in the fairy tale. The princess, 
Liberty, had slumbered long behind a danger- 
ous and impassable barrier. 


‘The bodies and the bones of those, 
Who strove in other days to pass, 
Lay withered in the thorny close 
Or scattered blanching on the grass.” 





The fated hour arrived. The nation sudden- 
| ly awoke to a clearer sense of justice and duty, 
| after the long slumber of enchantment, and Lib- 
erty awoke ready to give herself 


“In this new world which is the old,”’ 


‘unreservedly to those from whom she had so 
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Boston and Worcester Railroad. 
For Worcester, 7, (8.30 Ex.) 1.30, (2.30 Ex.) 4.30, (5.30, 8.4 4 


Ex. 
Sunday, 9.45, 12.10, 2.15 only. 
New York, (land route) 8.30, 2.30, 8.30. Steamboat, 5.30. 
Albany and the West, 7, 8.30, 2.30. 
Old Colony and Newport Railroad. 
For Newport, 4.10 P.M., (ar. N. 7.) 
Plymouth, 8.30, 2.30, 5. 
Fall River, 7.50, 4.10, (5.30 Steamboat.) 
New York, via Newport, 5.30 P.M. 
Cape Cod and Fairhaven Branch Railroads, 7.50, 4.10. 
Boston and Maine Railroad. 
For Great Falls, 7.30, 2.30, 5. 
Portland, 7.30, 2.30. 
Concord and Northern Railroads, 7.30, 12, 5. 
Lawrence, 7, 7.30, 10.15, 12, 2.30, 5, 6.30. i 
Boston and Providence Railroad, 
en 8, 10.30, (11.10 Ex.) 3.30, (5.00 Steamboa 
(8.30 Ex.) 
Readville and Hyde Park, 8, 10.30, 12.10, 2.80, 8.80, 4.40, 
30.10. 


New York. (land route) 11.10 A.M., 8.30 P.M. Steambes 
0. a) 
New Bedford, 8, 4. 
Newport, 10.30 A.M. 
_Eastern Railroad. 
For Salem, *7, 7.30, 8.30, 10.30, 12, 2.80, 4,5, 6, 6.45, 9.8 
Wednesday, 11.15; Saturday, 10.30, instead of 9.30. ‘eZ 
Lynn, 7.30, #8.30, 10 30 12; Hh 2.30, 13.30, 4, 5, 15.45, OM 
pry t9.30. Wednesdays, 11.15 ; Saturdays, 10.30, instea 
of 9.30. 
Gloucester, 7.30, 12, 4. 
Portland, 7.30, 2.30. 
* Via South Reading Branch from Boston & Maine Depot 
+ Via Saugus Branch. 


Boston & Lowell and Nashua & Lowel 





long been kept. 


His Excellency then introduced Hon. J. Z. 
Goodrich, (ex Lieut-Governor, and now Col- 
lector of the Port of Boston.) On rising, Mr. 
Goodrich, who was warmly received, said : 


| . 
| Speech of Hon. J. Z. Goodrich. 


| Mr. Coarrman :—L[had no thought of speak- 
ing till a moment ago you sent a messenger to 
inquire whether | would consent to be called 
upon. The answer I gave to be taken back to 

| you was, no. 
THE Governor. 
Mr. Goopricu. 
let me follow up the 
‘on my right (Mr. Garrison) just closed. 


I said yes. 
Well sir, if I must speak 
idea with which my friend 


out right inthe end. Andso am I. We are 
going through this contest and shall be the 
stronger and better for it. 
look on the bright side, and Iam too glad to 


feel, and to be able to say, that there is a bright | 
The advance of public | 


side to look upon. 
opinion onany subject in particular, should con- 


vince us all that we are moving, and rapidly | 


too, in the right direction. I refer to the prop- 
osition to prohibit slavery in all the land by an 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States. My friend on my lett (Mr. Douglass) 
‘says he does not know whether slavery is dead. 
‘He even doubts whether it is to die. But let 


me assure him that there is no occasion for | 


doubts. There is enough in the changed tone 
and temper of the public mind on this question 
alone, to justify the utmost enthusiasm of hope 
and expectation. We must be patient. A 
revolution which is to end in a radical and total 
change in the whole social and _ political organ- 
ization of millions of people cannot be accom- 
| plished in a day. 
| Idonot know whether slavery is dead. I 
‘am inclined to think it is not yet dead. But I 
know what will kill it. Give us a Constitution 
‘that will absolutely interdict it in all the states 
and territories of the Union. That will kill it 
‘and nothing else will. I mean that nothing 
else will give us assured security for the future. 
I know that proclamations may be issued, and 


He is | 


full of hope, nay, confidence that all is coming | 


It is my nature to) 


: Railroad. 
P¥or Nashua, 7,8, 12,5. Mondays 11.30 P.M. 
| Concord and Northern Railroads, 7, 8, 12, 5. 
Lowell, 7, 8, 10, 12, 2.30, 5. Mondays, 11.30 P.M. 
| Taunton Branch and New Bedford & 
Taunton Railroad. 
| New Bedford for Boston, 7.45, 3.10. 
| Taunton for Boston, 8.35, 11, 4. 
| Taunton for Providence, 8.35, 11, 4, 5.40. 
Taunton for New Bedford, 7.20, 9.45, 5.18. 
| Stonington and Providence Railroad. 
Providence for New London, 7.10, 12.35, 1, 3.45, 7.12, 10. 
Return, 1.40, 7, 2, 5.15. 3s \ 
Steamboat train leaves Providence 7.12 P.M. ' 
_ Norwich and Worcester Railroad. 
Worcester for Norwich, 7.15, 10.30, 4, 7. } 
Return, 1.50, 6, 11.30, 3.45. \ 
ee for New London and New York, (Steamboat) * 


|New Haven, New London and Stoningtor 

| ailroad. 

_ 9 for New Haven, *12.10, 6.40 A.M., *2.85, 5.li 
Return, 10 50, *3.15, 5.55, *11.15. By 


* Express trains. 
Railroad. 


Western 
| Worcester for Albany, 9, 10.05, 
Return, 6.20, 8.50, 3.50. 


eee for Springfield, 9, (10.05, 4 Ex.)4.05,10. Sunday 
8 P.M. 
4% 2.10, 7-15, 11.80, (1.85, 8.85 Ex.) Sunday, 10.1) 


| Albany for Pittsfield, 6.20, (8.50 Ex.) 3.50. 
| Return, 8.20, 9.50, 2.45, 8.44. 


| New Haven, Hartford and Springfield | 


allroad. 
New Haven for Springfield, 8.15, 10.50, 2.55, 5.55, 11.15. 
Return, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
Hartford for Springfield, 12.40, 6, 9.58, 12.15, 2, 4.30, 7.15. 
Return, 7.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6.6.35, 12. | 
Springfield for New York, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
Middletown for Berlin, 8.15, 11, 12.40, 6.20. 
| Return, 9.25, 11.50, 1.10, 7.10. 
|. New York and New Haven Railroad. 
New Haven for New York, 2.15, 5.30, 7, 9.45, 2 05, 4.30, 5, 8 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 8. 
| Bridgeport for New York, 2.50, 6.08, 7.39, 10.25, 2.40, 5.06 
5.40, 8.35. 
| Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 8. 
| Norwalk for New York, 3.20, 6, 6.45, 8.18, 11.04, 3.12, 3.20 
§.42, 6.19, 9.07. 
Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 5.30, 8. 
Port Chester for New York, 5.20, 6.43, 7.30. 9, 11.44, 4.01, 7 
| Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 3.50, 4.30, 5.30, 6.30. 
| New York for Boston, 8, 12.15, 3, 8. 
| Troy & Boston and Western Vermont 
Railroad. 
| Rutland for Troy, 5, 12, 4.30. 
Rutland for Bennington, 12, 4.30. 
Troy for North Adama, 8, 4.45. 
, Troy for Bennington, 8, 12.45, 4.45. 
| Lowell and Lawrence Railroad. 
Lowell for Lawrence, 7.30, 10, 2.45, 5.15. 
| Return, 8.30, 12.45, 4, 6.30. 
Vermont & Canada, Vermont Central anc 


I am as firm a believer in their efficacy, I sup- | Sullivan Railroad. 


pose, as any body. I know that by proclama- 
tions and the military power every slave in the 
‘land may be set free. 
‘cate the system, or so eradicate it as to make it 
As evidence of the 
advanced state of public sentiment on this 
‘subject, or at any rate of the present sen- 
‘timent of Congress, let me refer you, Mr. 
Chairman, to the recent almost unanimous vote 
—only six in the negative—in the United 
| States senate in favor of amending the Consti- 
tution by an article prohibiting slavery, and 
Revedy Johnson, one of the ablest and most 
earnest advocates of the prdposition. Who 
could have predicted this four years ago? 
' Then it looked more like amending the Con- 
' stitution for the purpose of legalizing slavery 
‘in the free states ! 

| | trust this proposed amendment will be 
adopted by the required majority in the House 
of Representatives, when it will be the duty 
and the privilege of the States to adopt it also. 
But even if it is defeated in the House, the 
vote upon it will secure us the issue, and the 
| Convention which is to meet in Baltimore on 


‘tenance of the Union, the supremacy of the 
Constitution, and the complete suppression of 
ithe existing rebellion, with the cause thereof,” 
| will accept the issue and go to the people with 
the radical proposition in their plattorm of the 
utter and total interdiction of slavery by the 
‘supreme law of the land. And who can doubt 
that the great party of loyalty and Union and 


freedom, with such a platform, and candidates | 


who will maintain it with a will—and we shall 
have no other—will succeed ? — It will succeed. 
I beg my friend, therefore, to dismiss his fears. 
The awful calamity of war—God’s terrible 
scourge—is working out, and will surely ac- 
complish the deliverance of his long oppressed 
and deeply wronged people. 


Remarks of Edward Atkinson, Esq. 


Mr. CuatrMan :—As I have been listening 
this evening to the claiins of our loyal friends 
from Louisiana to be allowed the right to vote, 
I thought of an evening in 1860, when I stood 
in the room of the Selectmen of my native 

‘town, tochallenge the right of men who claimed 
to have their names put upon the voting list. by 


applying the test as to whether they could read | 


and write; and when one appeared who could 
do neither, and [ insisted that his name should 
not be entered, he quietly turned round and 
took from his pocket his honorable discharge 


from the army of the country in which he had | 
served for five years, and by that evidence he | 
barred my right to exclude his name ; and he | 


voted against you, sir, and for that party which 
would, if it had the power, continue to enslave 


the race, of whom our friends now with us, are | 


representatives. 

| And when we admit the right of that poor, 
| ignorant man to vote, shall we deny the right 
(of our friend now with us? who has served also 
in the army of the United States, who has borne 
hardship and suffering in the cause of the coun- 
try, and who has proved before us this evening 
his culture and ability equal to our own. 

No, sir. This injustice shall not be; and it 
shall not be, because the people in their hearts 
mean to do right; great pene are working 
in the hearts of the people, causing them to see 
more clearly what is right, and when they thus , 
see the right, we may be assured that justice | 
shall be done; because, underlying all politics 
the people in their hearts mean right. 

But, sir, Ihave no right to speak here to- 
night. I have been thinking of the past two 
days with something of shame, for Iam con- 
scious that I have spoken with a slight air of 
condescension of my intention to dine this even- 
ing with two negro gentlemen from Louisiana ; 
and, sir, I have felt ashamed that we who have 
remained safely at home, running no risks, in- 
curring no hardships or dangers, could have 
had in our minds any idea that would have al- 
lowed sach a feeling of condescension, and I 
teel that this evening. I for one, have made some 
progress; and I desire to say to our friends that 
I esteem it a privilege and an honor to sit at 
this table with them. and to listen to their state- 
ments of the patriotic efforts of the loyal citi- 
zens of Louisiana, in the cause of our common | 
country. 

Speeches were also made by Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke. Hon. F. W. Bird of the Executive 
Council,Charles W. Storey, Esq.,and Major Wm. | 
L. Burt. Our reporter lvft the hall before these | 

gentlemen were called up. Mr. Storey’s speech 
was a gem. The “eloquent music” of Mr, | 


But that will not eradi- | 


| Bellows Falls for Rouse’s Point, 10 P.M. 
| Bellows Falls for Burlington, 12.25, 10. 
| Bellows Falls for St. Aloans, 12.25, 10. 
White River Junction for Montpelier, Burlington, St. Albans 
| &c., 1.15, 2.35, 11.55 P.M 

Montpelier for Bellows Falls, &c.. 8.40 A.M. 10.07 P.M. 
Montpelier for Burlington, St. Albans, &c., 2.58, 11 A.M. 
| "8.30, 5.25 P.M. 
| Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
| Portland for Montreal, 1.10. 

Portland for South Paris, 7.40. 1.10. 

Montreal for Quebec, 8 P.M. 

Montreal for Detroit, (7.45 Ex.) 10.05 A.M., (6.30 Ex.) P.M. 
! . 
Newburyport Railroad. 

Boston for Newburyport, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 

Boston for Georgetown, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 

Haverhill for Georgetown, 7.30, 8.40, 11.10, 3.10, 4, 5.35. 
South Reading Branch Railroad. 

Boston for Salem, 7, 12, 2.30, 5. 
| Return, 7, 9.50, 2.25, 4.55. 
‘Boston, Concord & Montreal, and White 
Mountains Railroad. 
| Concord for Littleton, 10.34 A.M. 

Concord for Plymouth, 10.45 A.M., 3.08 P.M. 


Northern (N. H.) Railroad. 
| Concord for White River Junction, 10.30, 10.45, 8.20. 
Bristrol for Franklin, (Branch) 8 A.M. 
Concord for Bradford, 3.10 P.M. 
Concord for Hillsboro’ Bridge, 3.10 P.M. 
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Steamers. 

Daily Line for Portland, Bangor, Mon- 

treal and Quebec. 

The superior sea-going steamers, Lewiston and Montreal. 

will leave Boston, foot of India Wharf, for Portland, daily 

Saturdays and Sundays excepted, at 5 o'clock P.M. Leavy 

| Atlantie Railroad Wharf, Portland, same days, at 7 P.M 

| Cabin fare, $1.50; Deck, $1.25. On arrival of boat at Port 
land, cars leave for Montreal, Quebec, Bangor, &c. 

WILLIAM WEEKS, Agent. 
_New York, Newport and Fall River Line 
The first class steamer Metropouts, Capt. Brown, leave 

Fall River every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the 
Empire State, Capt. Brayton, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, on arrival of trains leaving Boston at 5.30 P.M., 
for New York. A steamer runs in connection with this line 
to and from Providence daily, Sundays excepted. Fare from) 
Boston to New York, &. Deck, #4. 

| GEO. SHIVERICK, Agent, 

} : 82 Washington Street. 

| Providence and Newport. 

| _ Steamers lenve Providence at 2 P.M., or on arrival of train 
from Boston, Worcester, &e. Return, leave Newport at 8 

| A.M. Fare 0 cents; Newport to Boston, $2. 


| Norwich Line to New York. 
| Steamer Crry or Boston, Capt. Wilcox, leaves New London 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 9.45 P.M. Thi 
City or New York, Capt. Jewett. on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, at 9.45 P.M., or on arrival of train which leave 
Boston at 5.3) P.M., for New York. Landing in New York 
at Pier 39 North River, foot of Vestry Street. 

WM. DICKEY, Jr., Agent, 

79 Washington Street. 


New York,via Providence and Stonington. 
Cars leave the depot of the Boston & Providence Railroad, 
' Pleasant Street, daily, Sundays excepted, at 5.30 P.M., ar- 
| riving at Groton, Conn., at 9.30 P.M., for the steamer Com- 
| MONWEALTH, Capt. Williams, on Monday, Wednesday, and) 
| Friday, and the PLrmoutn Rock, Capt. J. C. Geer, on Tue 
| day, Thursday and Saturday. Cabin passage, $5. Deck, 

} J. O. PRESBREY, Agent, 
76 Washington Street. 
Fall River and Providence. 
Steamer Braprorp Durree leaves Fall River at 8 A.M. 
: Returning. leaves Providence at 2.30 P.M., stopping at Bris- 
tol Ferry and Bristol each way. Fare, 50 cents. 
New Haven and New York. 


First clase steamers leave New Haven at 11 P.M. Return- 
ing. leave Pier 25 East Kiver, New York, at 3.15 P.M. 


| - 
| For Provincetown. 
Steamer Grorce Suattuck leaves the end of Commercial 
Wharf, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 9.30 A.M. 


| 





Che Commontocalth. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
—AaT— 
22 Bromilicld street, Boston. 

Tar Commoniecalth is an independent journal, devoted to 
the cause of Free Democratic Government. It will advocate 
the immediate abolition of slavery ax the right of the siave, 
the duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 

vublie 
: It will be devoted especially to the illustration and _ vindi- 
cation of the only policy which promises permanent peace 
te this nation—the political and social re-construction of the 
south on the basis of Free Institutions. 

It will also aim especially to copy from leading journals in 
this country and ip Europe, such articles bearing upon the 
greet contest as do not find their way into other Massachu- 
setts newspapers. 

The proceedings of Congress will claim our special atten- 
tion; and here too, through our Washington correspondents 
and other sources. public and private, we shall constantly 
lay before our readers information which they will find in no 
other journal 

Letters rrow Evropr.—MONCURE D. CONWAY will 
write for the Cormmonireaith. Mr. C. will remain for the 
most part in England, in constant communication with those 
who there advocate the cause of America. His means of ob- 
taining information will be extensive, and it is believed that 
his letters will contribute materially to the interest of the 
paper 


TERMS. PAYABLE ALWAYS 
One copy. one year 
A club of six copies 
A club of ten copies ‘ures 14.9 
In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club. 
Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 
It i not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent te 


one post-office. 


IN ADVANCE 
Bats cies Oy ve 
10.09 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, first insertion 
One square, subsequent insertions........... 
Special Notices, per line, each time 2% 
All communications to be addressed to 
EF. E. KITTREDGE, 
No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Tre Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Darrah and Charles W. Slack, and from be- 100 Washington St.; Federhen & Co., 13 Court St; @ 
Dyer & Co., 36 School St., by whom dealers wil] be sup- 


ginning to end were an entire success. 


| plied. 
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